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COVER: By golly, Molly Ringwald 
is a bankable young star 


She is only 18, but has already teamed with Filmmaker John 
Hughes in a trilogy of funny, savvy movies about the trials and tri- 
umphs of adolescence. The radiant Ringwald is part Valley Girl, 
part serious actress, and about to make the big transition to adult 
roles. Presenting the class of ’86: five young women, already daz- 
zling, who are likely to strike fire on the screen. See CINEMA. 
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NATION: Massachusetts and Texas— 
a tale of two states and two fates 


Their destinies sometimes work in counterpoint. In the 1970s, 
while the Lone Star boomed, Massachusetts seemed threadbare J 
and obsolete. Now Texas is chastened and the Bay State back in 

the vanguard, » The controversy over Michael Deaver’s lobbying ‘ 
is turning into a tempest over Washington influence peddlers. 
>» A sudden storm on Oregon’s Mount Hood claims nine lives. 
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Israel and Syria appears to recede 


They may have avoided the flash point, but both countries expect 
someday to fight another war. » Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chev strikes back at foreign critics in a remarkable TV address on 
the Chernobyl disaster. » Treating the victims at Moscow Hospi- 
tal No. 6. » Corazon Aquino, facing a staggering array of prob- 


lems, tells TIME. “I am learning to say no.” 
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Economy & Business 


A big insider-trading 
case stuns Wall Street. 
> Corporate leaders 
back Packwood’s tax 
plan. > Sales surge at 
Sun Microsystems. 


77 
Books 


Hemingway's lost novel 
The Garden of Eden 
mixes art and manner- 
isms. » Real people be- 
come fictional charac- 
ters in The Originals. 


57 


Medicine 

After years of tolerating 
incompetence within its 
ranks, the medical pro- 
fession is cracking 
down on dangerous 
doctors. 


81 

Art 

Extraordinary wood 
carvings by Veit Stoss 
are the revelation ofa 
show of Gothic and 
Renaissance works 
from Nuremberg. 
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Education 

A bold report by the 
Carnegie Forum urges 
giving teachers more 
control in the schools as 
well as upgraded train- 
ing and pay 


82 
Living 


Crowds are already 
lined up for Canada’s 
fun-filled Expo, which 
may be the summer's 
favorite foreign destina- 
tion for Americans. 


60 


Behavior 

A study shows that talk 
therapies may be as ef- 
fective as drugs in the 
battle against depres- 
sion. » Type A behav- 
ior may not be all bad. 
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Essay 

The digital watch is out 
of fashion, which leads 
to some thoughts about 
the beauty of analog— 
in watches, LPs, even 
the slide rule. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


est Coast Bureau Chief Dan 

Goodgame approached the as- 
signment of reporting this week’s 
main cover story on teenage Actress 
Molly Ringwald with a mixture of 
curiosity and dread. “I've covered 
school-board meetings and murders, 
wars and paper-airplane contests,” 
he says, “but I had never profiled a 
movie princess. How, I wondered, 
was I going to make conversation 
with a woman of 18 over the space of 
several days, much less keep pace 
with her?” Goodgame, a TIME corre- 
spondent since 1984 and formerly a 
Miami Herald reporter in the Middle 
East, is a venerable 31 

His doubts dissolved at their first 
meeting, in a small Los Angeles restaurant of Ringwald’s 
choosing. “She turned out to be good company,” Goodgame re- 
ports. “The conversation wandered easily from her films to the 
novels of Salinger and Fitzgerald, from snorkeling in Australia 
to the Lebanon war and the Preservation Hall Jazz Band of 
New Orleans.” 

The maturity displayed by Molly and her coterie of rising 
young stars made a similar impression on Correspondent Mi- 
chael Riley. While interviewing Laura Dern and Ally Sheedy, 
Riley found “it was hard to remember that behind an actress's 
grownup face lurks the mind and heart of a playful girl.” Re- 
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Speedsters Ringwald and Goodgame in Los Angeles 
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= porter-Researcher William Tynan, 
s who interviewed Rebecca De Mor- 
nay, is himself a former TV and stage 
» actor. For Tynan, a story about Hol- 
» lywood’s newest generation evoked 
< old memories. “It was fun to talk 
* about the kind of work I had done 
years ago,” said Tynan. “Also, I 
could empathize with a performer's 
desire to be an interesting personality 
and yet protect a private life.” 
Ringwald in particular combines 
cinematic charisma and unaffected 
behavior, as Goodgame discovered 
when she drove him to his car from a 
photo session at the beach. She be- 
came so involved in talking and lis- 
tening to the music thumping from 
her tape deck that she was soon doing 60 m.p.h. in a 35-m.p.h. 
zone. “A motorcycle policeman pulled her over,” says Good- 
game, “and I anticipated an Oscar-winning performance.” But 
instead of blandishing smiles, Ringwald soberly admitted 
speeding and took her citation. “As she wheeled back into the 
traffic,” Goodgame says, “I asked why she made no appeal. ‘Be- 
cause I was speeding, and I deserved to get the ticket,’ she an- 
swered. She doesn’t seem capable of doing anything false.” 
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Quality starts with fundamentals. 


Prima ballerina Cynthia Gregory 


knows that behind the glory 

and the fame is a lot of lonely, 
hard work. Practicing every 

day. Pushing her body hour after 
hour. Building her artistry on 
sound fundamentals. 

At Raytheon, we admire 
people like Cynthia Gregory 
because we go about our busi- 
ness in the same way. 

Building on the basics is 
our way of meeting customer 
requirements with products of 
superior quality. 

All our subsidiaries reflect 





this company-wide dedication. 
Well-known names such as 
Amana, Speed Queen, Caloric. 
and Modern Maid appliances: 
Beech aircraft. Names that have 
become well-known by deliver- 
ing quality products year in and 
year out. 

We've written a booklet that 
tells more about us, our commit- 
ment to quality. and how it all 
starts with fundamentals. Please 
write for a copy. 

Raytheon Company, 

141 Spring Street. Lexington, 
MA 02173. 








Music in Moscow 


To the Editors: 

The performance of Vladimir Horo- 
witz in Moscow [MUSIC, May 5] was a 
beautiful moment in which cultural simi- 
larities managed to bridge the ideological 
differences of nations. 

Gunver M. Butler 
La Crescenta, Calif. 


Composer Richard Wagner said of 
Beethoven's “Eroica” Symphony, it is “a 
titan, wrestling with the gods.” The same 
must be said of Horowitz's performance. 

Yvonne C. Gabel 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
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I wish your cover artist had captured 
Horowitz's most ingratiating feature, the 
youthful twinkle of his eyes. Instead. you 
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made him look like a pharaoh who has | 


been dead for 2,000 years. 
Richard W. Dupré 
Tenaha, Texas 


I was twelve years old when I first 
heard Horowitz play Beethoven. I ac- 
quired culture in 28 minutes. Every cou- 
ple of centuries a man or woman comes 
along who is able to clutch the hearts and 
minds of everyone, enhancing all of civili- 
zation. No matter when, where or how the 
talent is expressed, the effect on society is 
the same: an expanded realm of experi- 
ence for all. 





Christopher Spensley 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


We live in a wonderful age. I captured 
Horowitz's exceptional performance on 
my recently acquired VCR, and can watch 
the concert endlessly. Each viewing is 
more rewarding than the last 

William E. Ketola 
Green Bay, Wis. 


I love everything you said about Horo- 
witz except the invidious comparison with 
Arthur Rubinstein, one of the greatest art- 
ists to sit On a piano stool. When it came 
to technique, Rubinstein was smoother 
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Buteven I must admit that Horowitz's per- 
formance in Moscow was spellbinding. 
May he have all the fillet of sole he wishes 
for a very long time to come. 
Arthur Marshall Sollitt 
Annapolis 
Snipes at Stockman 
Poor David Stockman [NATION, May 
5]. Stymied by his own limitations, he 
never became the star of the White 
House. Now he has written a nasty book 
revealing how his brilliant expertise in 
economics was ignored by unappreciative 
White House ignoramuses. Dismal! David 
is just a disgruntled employee with an ax 
to grind. 
Phyllis Jaquett 
Pennsville, N.J. 


I read Stockman’s new book with 
great interest. My conclusion: it is Stock- 
man who failed, not the Reagan Adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately, Stockman never 
understood, as much as I tried to explain 
to him, that the way to attack the deficit is 
not to raise taxes. That is the worst thing 
you can do to the economy. 

Arthur Laffer 
Los Angeles 


Hugh Sidey’s article was unfair to the 
former Budget Director. Sidey speaks of 
“long years of leadership that hone in- 
stincts and crystallize common sense.” 
Where have these leaders taken us toward 
solving the deficit? It is a shame that once 
we find a man like Stockman who under- 
stands economic problems and knows 
their solutions, we drown him in the un- 
dertow of Washington politics 

Robert Harris 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Sidey’s perceptive comments on 
Stockman point up the truth of Oswald 
Spengler’s dictum: men of theory commit 
a huge mistake in believing that their 
place is at the head and notin the train of 
great events. 

Albert H. Levy 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Stockman deceived President Rea- 
gan, Congress and the American people 

William H. Bartholomew 

Camp Hill, Pa 





Literally Illiterate 
Someone once said, “Only the educat- 
ed are free.” Our country cannot be con- 
sidered free when we have 17 million to 
21 million illiterates [EDUCATION, May 
5]. Forget about Star Wars and spend that 
money on education 
Jean S. Briggs 
Gambier, Ohio 


Your report on illiteracy in America 
failed to mention a prime culprit: televi- 


sion. Too many parents teach their chil- 
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Introducing the Mini-Bic. 


So advanced, it goes where no 
lighter has gone before. 
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Not since Louis Nizer hit the bestseller lists 
with My Life in Court has there been a book of real-life 
courtroom drama like this! William Shernoff is a cru- 
sading lawyer who takes on Big Insurance Companies 
and Big Banks on behalf of average citizens and consu- 
mers; his specialty is battling giant firms that deal in “bad faith” with their customers. 

The New York Times says: “He makes insurers pay up.” Now William Shernoff has 
written a fascinating book that is a dramatic collection of courtroom battles with a 
foreword by Ralph Nader 

Available in major book stores or use this coupon to order. 
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dren by example to rely solely on this me- 
dium for their entertainment. Many 
students greet with puzzlement or scorn a 
teacher’s suggestion that they curl up with 
a good book at home. A skill like reading 
must be fostered outside the classroom if it 
is to thrive 

Jean L. Nutile 

Emmett, Idaho 


Asa high school math teacher and re- 
medial tutor, I see students unable to 
make change without a calculator or write 
a simple paragraph with complete sen- 
tences. Unfortunately, curing illiteracy is 
not a priority with either the Federal 
Government or the American people 
Satisfying our material needs is upper- 
most in our society. Buy a VCR or designer 
clothes instead of a book. 

Sandra Budd 


Cincinnati 





Safe Speed 
It is a myth that the 55-m.p.h. speed 
limit has “saved countless lives” [NA- 
TION, May 5]. Since the 55-m.p.h. limit 
was enacted twelve years ago, the annual 
highway death rate has risen and fallen 
Highway fatalities are directly related to 
the number of annual miles driven, which | 
is related to the GNP. If people are pros- | 
perous, they drive more, especially on va- 
cations. The dramatic drop in highway 
deaths in 1974 was due mainly to the re- 
cession, not slower speeds 
Jay A. Speaser 
Metairie, La 


When I lived in Germany, the govern- 
ment produced graphs showing that the 
accident rate in all developed countries 
went up and down inversely with the 
price and availability of fuel. When gas 
was cheap, people drove more and had 
more accidents. Germany still has no 
speed limit on the autobahns, yet the acci- 
dent rate has decreased just as much as in 
the U.S 

Donald Wetmore 
University, Ala 





Up-and-Coming Colleges 


As a parent, I applaud the comments 
made by various college presidents who 
lead the nine new colleges that are gain- 
ing national recognition [EDUCATION, 
April 28]. I agree that universities should 
demand the best of both their teaching 
staff and their students. Inferior teachers 
usually make no demands on their stu- 
dents, and that is a betrayal. Educators 
must understand that while wasting the 


| human mind is a terrible thing, betraying 
| it is worse 


Fran Kelly 
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During 1985, the Lane Banks made available to 
hundreds of privately held Chicago area businesses 
financing totaling over 


*125,000,000. 


These dollars reflect new lending relationships with 
new customers in the areas of Commercial Loans, 
Commercial Real Estate Loans and Industrial 
Revenue Bonds. 


If your privately held company has annual sales 
between $1 and $25 million, and is located in the 
Chicago area, let us assist you with your financing 
needs in 1986. Learn how you can put the strength 
of a $1.7 billion banking group behind you by calling 
312/498-6650, extension 1000. Or attach your 
business card to this ad and mail to: Business 
Bankers, W.N. Lane Interfinancial, 1200 Shermer 
Road, Northbrook, IL 60062. 
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teacher may earn $48,000 only after years 

of climbing to a full professorship. It is no 

wonder the U.S. is suffering from a plague 

of lawyers and the universities cannot 
draw the talent they need. 

Emily Chi 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Congratulations on your choices for 
the nine nifty colleges. There are many 
fine schools that would have coveted the 
title Terrific Tenth. 

Neil K. Clark 

Dean of Admissions 
Newberry College 
Newberry, S.C. 


I respect your right to choose those 
colleges that are fast rising and ambitious, 
but you stopped one school short by omit- 
ting the University of Richmond. 

Herbert D. Liebman 
Frankfort, Ky. 


How could you leave out Wittenberg 
University in Springfield, Ohio? 

Samuel Moffie 

West Roxbury, Mass. 


Colorado College, at the foot of Pikes 
Peak, outshines every one on your list. 

Grace B. Brannon 

Denver 


You missed Wofford College in Spar- 
tanburg, S.C. 

John F. Rhem Jr. | 

Houston 


Peace Corps Success 

Ever since I went to Malaysia in 1973 
as a Peace Corps volunteer, I have heard | 
people debating the value of the program 
[NATION, April 14]. As you pointed out, 





| President Kennedy wanted to show 


America at its best. Conveying our tech- 
nical know-how was certainly one aspect 
of the program. But getting to know one 
another was equally important. The peas- 
ant farmer and the Third World urban 
dweller met Americans on a personal lev- 
el through the Peace Corps. These foreign 
friends saw in the volunteers an Ameri- 
can face that was completely different 
from the one portrayed to them by gov- 
ernment sources. Americans, in turn, 
came home with a new and broader un- 
derstanding of their host cultures. When it 
comes to the Peace Corps, the bottom line 


| should be calculated by how much we and | 








the people we worked among have 

learned to live together and share one an- 
other's values. 

(The Rev.) Lawrence D. Radice 

Maryknoll Regional Center 

Musoma, Tanzania 
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to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
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hetween following the road 
and driving it. 


Merkur XRA4Ti from Germany. 


It is a subtle difference. But an 
* important one to any driver who 
ha the road more than merely 
a device for getting from one point to the next. 

A distinction clearly acknowledged in the 
design of the Merkur XR4Ti. Its rewarding perfor- 
mance invites you to become emotionally involved 
with driving the road. 
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cam turbocharged engine. It moves XR4Ti to 60 
mph in an exhilarating 7.8 seconds. 
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Advancing the art of driving. 











You remember it. 

It was a fine gold Swiss 
watch, with a strap that got even 
better with age, and it was as 
much a part of him as anything 
else. 

Not only was it a reliable 
timepiece, it fit perfectly his idea 
of what a man’s watch should 
look like. 

Concord, Swiss watch 
makers for over seventy-five 
years, has taken his classic gold 
strap watch a step further. 5 

Your father would be A vintage 1950 Concord Watch, lizard strap and all, and still running like a charm. 
relieved to know that Concord 
has not tampered with the 
traditional emphasis on solid 
14 karat gold; with the straight- 
forward dial; the strict, circular 
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CONCORD 





ONE GENERATION LATER. 


case; the fine reptile skin strap; 
or with the reliable Swiss 
craftsmanship. 

But he wouldn't be anything 
but pleased to learn that 
Concord’s watches are now much 
slimmer; more accurate (to 
within 60 seconds a year); and 
water resistant (up to 100 feet 
below sea level). 

He would also be pleased to 
know that they have quartz 
movements that never need 
winding and sapphire crystals 
which are virtually scratch proof. The sculptural case design reflects Concord’s pioneering technology of thinness. 

If these classic wristwatches, 
enhanced by Concord technology, 
please you as much as their 
predecessors pleased your father, 
that should come as no surprise. 
After all, like father... 





CONCORD. 


For brochure send $3 to Concord, 
Dept. TI, 650 Fifth Ave., NY., NY. 10019. 








How does it feel to be 72; 
and a little too short? 


Sports Illustrated 
Get the feeling. 








You know what I remember 
about my vacation? Everything. ao sss 


and timber wolf 
country. 















Ancient route of 
the Ojibway Indians. 


Making a 
fashion 
Statement. 


Teamwork 
and trust. 


My new 
lifelong 
friends. 


Is this me doing 
this impossible thing? 


Canoe 
expeditioning. 


Leaming navigation. 
Learning to love 
a challenge. 


It started with wanting to try something new. courses for small groups of men and women, year 
; Then I wanted a challenge. And it had to be fun. round. You dont have to be a jock. I wasn't. I'm still not. 
: Outward Bound." I had an expedition in the Mountain-climbing, rafting, canoeing, backpacking, 
i) wilderness that was involving, exciting and unex- sailing —even the catalog is unforgettable. Just write 

pected. Beauty everywhere. Every day, something new to Outward Bound, 384 Field Point Road, Greenwich, 

) to.explore. History. Wildlife. Geology. Character. CT 06830. Or call 800-243-8520. In Connecticut 
\ Perseverance. call (203) 661-0797. Outward Bound is a nonprofit, 
| I've never felt better, and that feeling has lasted. non-discriminatory organization. 


| Rising at dawn, spending the day hiking and canoeing ® 
to the point of exhaustion — nothing like it for OU | \ X JART) BOUND 
bringing together a group of strangers. = / 

Outward Bound runs 500 compelling, exhilarating 25 years of excellence in education 
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Oil Prices in perspective—III 


Taxes, incentives, 
and energy for tomorrow 


We began this series by noting that today’s low oil prices are a mixed 
blessing; a short-term economic stimulus, but a long-term threat to 
America. And we pointed out that the oil-related sector of the econ- 
omy—and particularly the oil service sector—is already undergoing an 
agonizing depression. 

The simple fact is that, at today's prices, much of the world's oil is 
selling for less than its replacement cost. This means it has become 
uneconomic to continue seeking oil in high-cost places. It was higher 
prices which enabled the industry to increase the world's supply of 
crude oil from such difficult environments as the North Sea, Alaska's 
North Slope, and the deeper waters of the Gulf of Mexico. These new 
supplies, along with a successful worldwide drive for conservation, are 
responsible for OPEC's current disarray. 

With prices so low, oil companies have been forced to cut back their 
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to assume geological and pricing risks. What's needed now is govern- 
ment action to indicate that risk assumed today will bring future 
reward. As we've said, it's called ‘incentive!’ Without it, no business 
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A Tale of Two States 





High times in the Bay Colony, hard times in the Oil Patch 


In many ways, they are the 
yin and yang of the Ameri- 
can experience, poles of the 
national character. One is 
“back East,” a little 
overbred and _ intellectual 
for a Texan’s taste. The oth- 
er is “out West,” big and 
rough and physical. Massa- 
chusetts evokes Calvinism 
and Brahmins and John 
Kennedy. Texas is the 





fenceless dreamland of American individual- 
ism, where the native exuberance went to herd 
cows and sling guns and strike oil. It means 
Giant, Lyndon Johnson and everything bigger 





and louder than it ought to be. 


Unemployed as a % 
of civilian labor force, 
yearly averages 





The destinies of the two 
states sometimes worked 
in counterpoint, almost 
seemed to leapfrog each 
other. In the 1970s, for ex- 
ample, Massachusetts ap- 
peared to be threadbare and 
obsolete, a ghost town of 
the Industrial Revolution, 
its people shivering through 
the winters of the oil short- 
age. Texas boomed with en- 


ergy—the kind it pumped out of the Permian Ba- 
sin and the kind that came from its adrenal 
glands. Now it is Texas that is chastened and 
Massachusetts that seems, for the moment, to 


belong to the future. Two reports: 








MASSACHUSETTS 





Back in the Vanguard 


Massachusetts has al- 
ways been ahead of 
its time. The Pilgrims 
of Plymouth engen- 
dered an idea and a 
commonwealth, The 
Minutemen of Lex- 
ington and Concord 
triggered a revolution 
and a republic. High-minded, contrary 
and steadfastly liberal, Massachusetts ei- 
ther led the parade or refused to march. It 
is the cradle not only of liberty but of 
imagination: John Harvard conceived of 
a college; Emerson and Thoreau inspired 
the intellectual flowering of New Eng- 
land; William Lloyd Garrison sparked the 
abolitionist movement that split a coun- 
try. The state’s hybrid heritage—Puritan 
and Pilgrim, fisherman and farmer, Yan- 
kee and immigrant—combined to form 
something greater than the sum of its in- 
dividual strains. 











Economically, Massachusetts seemed 
to be the first to benefit from good times 
or bruise from bad. Watching the Bay 
State’s skyline was a way of marking the 
economic evolution of a nation: the grace- 
ful masts of 18th century sailing ships 
gave way to the red brick smokestacks of 
19th century textile mills, which in turn 
made way for the steel-and-glass towers 
of 20th century corporate power. 

Only a decade ago, however, Massa- 
chusetts was moribund, the archetypal 
Frost Belt state frozen in a dead-end past. 
Its jobless rate was higher than any other 
industrial state’s; plant closings and lay- 
offs were epidemic; deficits deepened. 
Textile mills and shoe factories became 
abandoned shells, their great machines 
rusting. Taxachusetts became the state’s 
unofficial nickname, and businesses, feel- 
ing oppressed by heavy levies, were clear- 
ing out for more hospitable climates. 

Yet today Massachusetts is again in 





the vanguard, the very model of the high- 
tech state. It has the lowest unemploy- 
ment of any industrial state: 4%. In the 
windows of supermarkets, pharmacies 
and fast-food restaurants, handwritten 
HELP WANTED signs beckon. Per capita 
personal-income growth (7.8%) is the 
highest in the nation for the second year 
in a row. Over the past two years, nearly 
50,000 new businesses have come to life, 
creating 160,000 jobs. More than 25,000 
have gone to former welfare recipients, 
causing the largest welfare-roll decline of 
any state. While population climbed only 
about 1% between 1975 and 1985, jobs in- 
creased by more than 28%. The treasury, 
saddled with a $500 million deficit as re- 
cently as 1975, now has a surplus of $575 
million, allowing Democratic Governor 
Michael Dukakis to make the largest tax 
cut in the state’s history. 

Leaders across the country are gazing 
enviously at Massachusetts and wonder- 
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ing how a stagnant industrial state trans- 
formed itself into a silicon-fueled go-go 
state that is leading the transition to what 
economists see as the country’s future—a 
high-tech, service-oriented economy 

Like a computer designer who must 
integrate different components to create a 
new machine, Massachusetts combined 
its unique assets into a dynamic mix. The 
elements include a wealth of academic 
brainpower and talent, defense dollars 
and venture-capital money, and a state 
government and Governor willing to pull 
out all the stops to stimulate growth. Says 
Robert Reich, the Harvard School of 
Government's guru of the new industrial- 
ism: “Massachusetts is riding all the 
waves of the future that other states and 
cities are trying to emulate.” 

During the mid-1970s, when the state 
and nation were in a recession, the blips of 
change—in integrated circuits and micro- 
chips—could be heard in Massachusetts 
laboratories and boardrooms. At Harvard 
and M.LT., young engineers in white 
shirts and skinny ties were booting up the 
brave new world of computers. Aided by 
money from venture capitalists (only Cal- 
ifornia ranks ahead of Massachusetts in 
the supply of seed money), engineers were 
inventing the future in the form of new 
companies, miniature versions of such 
pioneers as Digital, Wang, Honeywell, 
Data General. Like sand crabs, which 
make homes in empty shells, some of 
these nascent high-tech companies were 
rehabilitating old mills and setting up 
shop in them. Others shaped their own 
world on the highway of high tech, Route 
128. Their success drove the economy 
From 1976 to 1984, more than half a mil- 
lion jobs were created in the state, a quar- 
ter of which were generated by high-tech 
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companies. By 1984 the service sector was 
the state’s largest employer, and the per- 
centage of workers in the service sector 
was the highest in the country 

When Dukakis was first elected Gov- 
ernor in 1974, the buttoned-up, some- 
what didactic liberal seemed to regard 
business as his natural adversary. He 
raised taxes when antitax fervor was the 
spirit of the day. In the 1978 primary, the 
voters snubbed him for Ronald Reagan’s 
“favorite Democrat,” Edward King. In 
his rather stubborn way, King cut both 
state taxes and services. Dukakis, brood- 
ing and planning, watched and learned 
during his exile at the Harvard School of 
Government. In 1982 he challenged 
King, whose administration had been un- 
dermined by scandal, and defeated him 








Computer-dyed fabric at United Merchants 





High-tech wizardry saves a low-tech firm 





\ 
Boston at night, the hub of a glittering, futuristic world where corporate power, computers and creativity have overcome bleak forecasts 


Dukakis, Take Two, became a born- 
again business booster. If his administra- 
tion has a motto, it is “Let’s make a deal.” 
Some of his aides could be mistaken for 
zealous venture capitalists, and they have 
fostered a symbiosis of the public and pri- 
vate sectors. Says Economic Affairs Sec- 
retary Joseph Alviani: “We act as a cata- 
lyst.” 

One of the tools with which the Duka- 
kis administration promotes growth is the 
Massachusetts Industrial Finance Agen- 
cy. During the past eight years, MIFA has 
signed some $3 billion in industrial devel- 
opment bonds and loan guarantees to 
1,700 projects in the state, spurring the 
creation of 66,000 jobs. With $3 million of 
that money, for example, Integrated Ge- 
netics, a five-year-old biotechnology com- 
pany based in Framingham, pioneered a 
rapid detection test for Salmonella and 
became a leader in the cloning of animal 
fertility hormones. Biotechnology is one 
of the five new technologies the state has 
singled out as vital for its future; the others 
are photovoltaics, microelectronics, poly- 
mer sciences and marine sciences. Cen- 
ters of Excellence is what the administra- 
tion calls its program to target and 
promote emerging technologies 

One target growth area is Myles Stan- 
dish Industrial Park, just outside the once 
languishing city of Taunton, where the 
sounds of bulldozers and jackhammers 
never cease as high-tech companies set up 
their boxy, compact headquarters. GTE 
has decided to build a $21 million com- 
munications plant there to fulfill a multi- 
billion-dollar military contract 

High tech can teach old industries 
new tricks. One example: United Mer- 
chants, an ossifying textile operation in 
Fall River unable to compete against 
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cheap foreign imports. It drafted a plan 
for harnessing new technology, and the 
state provided $1.8 million in industrial 
revenue bonds. Now a $200,000 Kiisters 
Desizing Range washes and steams raw 
cloth, which is then fed into a computer- 
controlled $1.25 million Montforts dyeing 
| and finishing range that processes and 
colors 120 yds. per minute, double the old 
rate. The firm has rehired 70% of the 
workers it let go last January. Turning 
dull gray material! into a rainbow of new 
fabrics—a metaphor for Massa- 
chusetts itself. 

The Dukakis administration 
has received a great deal of atten- 
tion for two programs known by 
the acronyms ET and REAP. Cre- 
ated in 1983, ET (for Employ- 
ment & Training Choices) is a 
variant of workfare, complete 
with day care and transportation 
subsidies, a program designed to 
get the unemployed off welfare 
through intensive job training 
and placement. To date, 86% of 
ET’s graduates are still working a 
year after placement, and some 
8,000 Massachusetts firms em- 
ploy ET graduates. Since ET's in- 
| ception in October 1983, the 
| state’s welfare rolls have declined 

by 8.6%, the largest drop among industri- 
| al states. 

REAP, the Revenue Enforcement and 
Protection Program, is the Dukakis ad- 
ministration’s “no more Mr. Nice Guy” 
policy toward tax enforcement. The 

| showpiece of the program was a tempo- 
rary tax amnesty, which has brought in a 
windfall of $85 million. Because of ET and 
REAP, Dukakis has taken on a halo for 
many Democrats, and he is already being 
included among those trotted out as Dem- 
ocratic hopefuls for 1988 

The Department of Defense has done 








its part to fuel Massachusetts’ revival. Bay 
State companies write the software pro- 
grams for today’s so-called smart weap- 
ons and build the hardware to run them. 
The economic forecasting firm Data Re- 
sources estimates that 16% of the state’s 
growth from 1981 to 1988 will be the re- 
sult of Pentagon spending. Massachusetts, 
the state usually described as the most lib- 
eral in the nation, currently ranks fourth 
among all states in the amount it receives 
in defense contracts: some $7.7 billion. In 


1985 alone, $2.3 billion worth of defense- 
related business went to Raytheon, based 
in the Boston suburb of Lexington, where 
the shots heard round the world were 
fired. The ammunition they are firing to- 
day is more sophisticated: Patriot and 
Hawk air defense missiles for the Army, 
Sparrow air-to-air missiles for the Navy. 
Jack Conners, founder of Boston's 
Hill Holiday advertising agency, explains 
the reason for Mass appeal. Hill Holiday 
has grown from $20 million in billings ten 
years ago to $245 million today, partly by 
telling consumers why computers will 








Yankee ingenuity and silicon: a circuit diagram and engineer 
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change their lives. “The politicians will 
take credit for it; the businessmen will 
take credit for it, but’—and here he 
points out the window of his 39th-floor of- 
fice across the Charles River toward Har- 
vard and M.L.T. —“the real key to it all is 
the universities.” 

There may be more brainpower per 
square foot in Massachusetts than in any 
other state. Within 200 miles of Boston, 
the Athens of America, are some 250 col- 
leges. Half of the state’s 2,000 yearly 
Ph.D.s remain there. Harvard 
and M.I.T. are intellectual na- 
tion-states that attract and breed 
talent. An informal estimate of 
the number of companies started 
by MILT. graduates easily 
reaches 1,000. Today, M.I.T.’s 
artificial intelligence laboratory 
is considered the prime incubator 
for this new technology, which 
economists estimate will become 
a billion-dollar industry by the 
end of the decade. “The selling of 
our wits,” as M.I.T. Industrial 
Expert David Birch calls it, is a 
Massachusetts growth industry. 

Sam Raymond, a mechanical 
engineer from M.LT. and the 
founder of Benthos in North Fal- 
mouth, the world’s leading mak- 
er of oceanographic equipment, suggests 
that Massachusetts has an equation for 
success. ““There’s a mother lode of talent 
in this state,” says Raymond. “Combine 
that with the liberal ethic and you have 
a society that stimulates creativity.” 
That is precisely what Governor Dukakis 
wants to accomplish: to make the state 
work “so that the extraordinary becomes 
a permanent fixture.” For a state that 
has traditionally made the extraordinary 
ordinary, that should not be so hard a 
task. — By Richard Stengel. 











TEXAS 


Shadows on the Landscape 


The sheepmen gath- 
ered at dusk outside 
the meeting hall in 
Mertzon, Texas. They 
wore cowboy hats 
(each hat distinctive, 
matching the weath- 
ered face) and belt 
buckles the size of a 
Roman’s shield. They stood in dusty boots 
on the scrubby grass and drank strong 
black coffee out of plastic cups as the 
| night came on. The ranchers bantered in 
the sidelong West Texas way, good-hu- 
mored insult frisking and woofing just at 
the edges of the talk, like a sheepdog nip- 
ping at the fleecier pleasantries. But shad- 
ows moved across the landscape 
The men talked, shaking their heads, 
about the economic disaster in the oil 











fields, about drill rigs selling for the price 
of scrap metal in Midland, the glass-and- 
steel mirage of a city that oil money had 
built in boom times. The smaller wells, 
called strippers, would be closing down all 
over Texas, the ranchers thought, and 
would be too expensive to start up again 
when the oil bust is over. “Then the tent- 
makers will have it all,” said one sheep- 
man with an affable bigotry 

The collapse of oil had reverberated 
over the territory. Most of the ranchers 
lease land to the oil companies for drill- 
ing. Their royalty checks had shriveled. 
The startling fossil smell of oil, a reek of 
the inner earth uncorked, still blew in the 
air now and then, but many of the pump 
jacks that brought up the oil from the 
range, like blackbirds metronomically 
beaking the dust, were now motionless 





Things were coming up dry. The mes- 
quite had its lovely light green springtime 
leafing—a touch of almost Japanese deli- 


cacy in a rough, dun-colored country— 


but mesquite is a thirsty parasite, a drink- 
er with deep roots that steal water from 
the rest of the landscape. Mesquite is for 
grilling meats in Manhattan and Los An- 
geles. Livestock do not live on it. The 
range grass was sparse now among the 
limestone and caliche. The herds would 
need to be culled, the lambs taken off the 
ewes early and sold to save money on 
feed. It looked like a dusty summer com- 
ing. A rancher named E.L. Tankersley, 
descendant of the first cattleman to set up 
business in Tom Green County, killed his 
first rattlesnake of the season that week— 
small, but frisky: seven rattles. 

The sheepmen drifted inside the hall 
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and formed a line for the chicken-fried 
steak and corn on the cob and white bread 
that looked as if it had been cut in thick 
slices off a loaf of cotton. Everyone regret- 
ted that the West Texas Wool and Mohair 
Association was not serving its usual won- 
derful barbecue this year. Hell of a note, 
they agreed, mock rueful, as if this were 
the last straw in a bad year. Then they 
stood at the long tables and took off their 
hats and bowed their heads and prayed 
for rain. 

Gandhi said that God can only ap- 
pear to the hungry in the form of bread 
and butter. Historically, God has ap- 
peared to Texans in the form of rain, or of 
oil at a good price. This year it seems to 
many that the Lord, whose behavior to- 
ward Texas has ranged from lavish gener- 
osity to savage abandonment, has once 
again turned his attention elsewhere 

Texans have often announced their 
presence with a triumphal blare 
They are doing that, elaborately, 
this year, the 150th anniversary 
of the founding of the Republic of 
Texas. Despite the bad economic 
news, or because of it, the sesqui- 
centennial is being brought off 
with that peculiar Texas grandi- 
osity that is redeemed by the note 
of acknowledged excess. Chau- 
vinism and self-satirization are 
twinned in the Texas character 

Part of the official celebra- 
tion, for example, involves the 
sale of $1,500 sperm samples 
from a bull that was born with a 
white marking in the shape of 
Texas on his forehead. The entire 
year is a procession of self-cele- 
brations: 10,000 events in all. The 








Abrilliant and defiantly festive fireworks-and-laser show celebrated Houston's 150th birthday in April, using the skyline as a stage 


tives—the world’s largest rattlesnake 
roundup in Sweetwater, the world’s larg- 
est high-tech chili pot, which once cooked 
4,000 Ibs. of meat for a San Antonio Inde- 
pendence Day rally. Prince Charles came 
to Austin to cut “the world’s largest birth- 
day cake.” 

For the moment, the good news is the 
past, which is being noisily cherished. The 
bad news is the present. The plunge in the 
posted price of West Texas intermediate 
crude from a 1980 high of more than $39 
to about $13 last week has devastated the 
Texas oil business and shaken such towns 
as Beaumont and Odessa to their founda- 
tions. Big companies such as Diamond 
Shamrock and Tenneco have cut back 
their work forces to cope with the crisis 
Smaller independent companies are going 
under 

The effect ripples through the entire 
economy. Convenience stores in the Pan- 





Pump jacks motionless in the landscape near Odessa 





celebration is a circus of superla- 
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The good news is the past; the bad news is the present. 
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handle report more shoplifting. Tommy 
Lindsey’s furniture store in Borger has 
had a 50% drop in business in the past 
year. David Denbina was a vice president 
handling energy loans for InterFirst Bank 
in Dallas for nearly six years until he was 
laid off last fall. “Good grades and Phi 
Beta Kappa and summa cum laude don’t 
mean anything when there aren't any 
jobs,” he says. 

Houston is the big city hardest hit. 
The town once giddily expansive on oil | 
money has an unemployment rate of 
9.2%. Brilliant new skyscrapers stand | 
nearly empty. Loans in real estate anden- | 
ergy portfolios are going bad; hotels are | 
all but deserted. That temple of Texas gi- 
antism, the Shamrock Hilton Hotel, with 
a pool so large you could water ski on it, 
has closed. 

Depression in the energy industry has 





| cut the state’s expected tax revenues by 


$1.3. billion. Governor Mark 
White has asked for a 13% reduc- 
tion in all state services—espe- 
cially painful in a state that has 
never been generous in its help to 
the poor—and even 13% may not 
be enough. Every time the price 
of oil drops by $1 on the world 
market, 25,000 Texans are put 
out of work. The Texas civilian 
unemployment rate has now ris- 
en to 8.3%, vs. a national rate of 
7.1%. The number of new appli- 
cations for food stamps grew to 
45,100 in March, up 9% over last 
year 

Revenues from oil have long 
saved Texans from a state in- 
come tax, thus reinforcing the 
Texan’s self-image of individual- 
ism. “Oil was that big, hot flash 
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of money that quickened the economy,” 
says Historian T.R. Fehrenbach, “and we 
looked sort of self-righteously at other 
states as we went through the ’70s without 
having to raise taxes.” The absence of a 
state income tax is a cherished tradition 
unlikely to be changed soon. Texas will 
probably try to keep itself solvent by rais- 
ing the sales tax and legalizing horse rac- 
ing and a lottery. 

The energy industry accounts for 20% 
of the gross state product, but farming 
represents almost as large a part of the 
Texas economy (19%). Texas farmers are 
in so much trouble that State Agriculture 
Commissioner Jim Hightower predicts 
that up to 20% of them will give up by the 
end of the year. The cattle business, one of 
the great themes of the Texas myth, has 
been struggling for a decade, in part be- 
cause of public anxieties 
about chemicals in the feed 
and cholesterol in red meat. 

Such rhythms of boom 
and bust are part of the mys- 
tique of Texas. Observes 
Historian Joe Frantz: “Tex- 
ans are not like the Yankee 
who puts his money in the 
bank and collects com- 
pounded interest. We take 
risks. And when it doesn’t 
pan out, we don’t blame a 
man. Going broke is not an 
occasion for gloom. It just 
means you're short on cash.” 
But as State Treasurer Ann 
Richards says, “This is the 
first time I know of that ev- 
erything hit at once.” 

As part of the sesquicen- 
tennial, a wagon train has 
slowly been making its way 
around the state—some 40 
mule-drawn and __horse- 
drawn wagons escorted by 
horsemen. Its 3,000-mile 
progress, traversing a hugely diverse ge- 
ography, dramatizes the complexity of 
Texas. The state cannot be contained in 
one image: the cowboy, or the oilman, say. 
Geographically, climatically, economi- 
cally, sociologically, Texas is at least five 
different entities: 1) east Texas, with its 
piney woods and swamps and large black 
population, a territory like the Old South; 
2) south Texas, with its enormous Hispan- 
ic population, a borderland as much Mex- 
ican as American; 3) West Texas, arid 
ranching and oil country with huge vistas 
and forbidding distances; 4) the Panhan- 
dle, high plains farming country like the 
Midwest; 5) central Texas, the hill coun- 
try, physically the loveliest part of the 
state, its roads in springtime bordered 
with bright wildflowers. 

Texas harbors surprises: Germans in 
the hill country, for example, still speak- 
ing in the accents that their forebears 
brought over in the 1840s. Says Robert 
Strauss, the Texan who is former chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee: “Texas is a montage of America. 
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From the financial center of Dallas to the 
high-tech areas of Austin to the agricul- 
tural communities. It represents the sea 
and the mountains and the valleys, great 
wealth and pockets of poverty.” 

Texas is a complicated place psycho- 
logically. In one way, it is (improbably) 
like Japan: nearly everything that one can 
say about Texas can be countered by an 
opposite and equally true assertion. Not 
quite. If you say Texas is big, you cannot 
also say that Texas is small. But if you say 
Texas is historically glorious, you can 
equally say that Texas has been ugly and 
mean, a nest of fire ants and rattlesnakes 
and men somewhat worse. If you say it is 
heroic, you might also point out that Sam 
Houston, when he lived among the Cher- 
okees, was known as Big Drunk. If you 
say Texas is rich, you can also say it is des- 





Spring roundup at the 6666 Ranch in Guthrie 
Sometimes an elegiac note on the subdivided range. 


perately poor and hardscrabble, and al- 
ways has been. If you say it is ruggedly in- 
dividualistic, you can also say it is 
meritlessly lucky to be built on top of a 
vast natural oil tank. If you say it is full of 
self-confident brag, you can also say it is 
terribly insecure (no contradiction, real- 
ly). Texas has a sort of superiority-inferi- 
ority complex. 

Texas is a state with strong flavors 
and themes and a peculiarly distinct iden- 
tity. Arkansas celebrates its sesquicenten- 
nial this year, but with nothing like the 
noise of self-proclamation to which Tex- 
ans are treating themselves. Why should 
that be? In part because Texas is the ves- 
tige of an independent nation. Texas pro- 
claimed itself a republic, not a state, 150 
years ago. The Texan’s ancestral memory 
is strong. The state’s highways are lined 
with historical markers, as well as with 
antilittering signs that sound just the right 
note of truculent nationalism: DON’T MESS 
WITH TEXAS. Texans cherish a sort of 
dual citizenship. They joke about it. Lone 
Star calls itself the national beer of Texas. 


It is hard to imagine a man from Chicago 
calling himself an Illinoisan in the way 
that a man from Dallas will call himself a 
Texan. 

One of the charms of Texas is its in- 
herent exaggeration of almost everything. 
Its weather runs to violent extremes. It is 
a rough joke to survive a drought of sever- 
al years and then find the drought broken 
by torrential rains that can flood the town 
and wash away the pickup truck. Texas 
humor, like the Texas landscape, accom- 
modates outrageous possibilities. 

Texans may cling more tightly to the 
Texas myth as they sense the ground 
shifting under them. In many ways, the 
Texas myth and reality are going their 
separate ways. The state is gradually 
moving toward a service economy. For all 
the lore of cattle and oil, the action in 
Texas today is more likely to 
be found in medical re- 
search, in computer and 
space technology. “Texas 
society is changing pro- 
foundly in the same way that 
all American society is 
changing,” says Historian 
Fehrenbach. “Texans are 
beginning to earn a living 
more in the fashion of other 
Americans.” The state must 
diversify its economy even 
more than it already has. 
Texas may ultimately be re- 
deemed by the kind of peo- 
ple it has always attracted. 
The dilemma, in part, is how 
to preserve the old atmo- 
sphere of entrepreneurial 
daring and adventure, while 
spending the money needed 
to educate the young for a 
new world in a new century. 
The Texan’s instinct prefers 
action to thought, which 
may explain why the state 
ranks 46th in the nation in Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test scores. 

The bust in oil prices will pass in time 
like the seven-year drought of the ’50s. 
But for all the usual Texas exuberance, 
one hears sometimes an elegiac note. 
Ranches are being broken up into 
“ranchettes,” absurd little parcels of land 
in the middle of nowhere. The owner 
thereby becomes a small parody of the 
land-holder, the cattle baron. Some 
ranchers are turning their land over to 
“exotic game safaris,” importing African 
animals (gazelles or eland or Cape buffa- 
lo) and parading them over the range to 
be shot, for a handsome price, by city boys 
dressed up like Jeremiah Johnson. 

If Texans are uniquely Texans, there 
is something in them that is quintessential- 
ly American. Other Americans—if they 
are not simply allergic to the idea of Texas 
and Texans—feel something like nostal- 
gia for the sense of freedom and action and 
raw possibility that still blows across the 
prickly landscape. —By Lance Morrow. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/Houston 
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MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
ROADSIDE ASSISTANCE 
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accident or mechanical failure 
the owner of every 1986 WOLVO ever hangs them up overnight: 
Volvo will be covered by a ass” With a car as reliable as a 
new plan called “On RE RSTIF CARD Volvo, you may never have 
Call?”S™ to find out how good these 
This program is free of emergency services really are. 
charge, and extends for a But it nice to know 
period of three years. It theyre there. 
entitles 1986 Volvo owners to everything [tS also nice to know that one car company 
from free roadside assistance or towing to _ realizes that its responsibility to you as a car 
reimbursement for food and lodging if an owner doesn't end when you walk out the door. 


THIS IS WHY YOU 
MAY NEVER NEED IT. 












A car company you can believe in. 


offered in cooperation with the Amoco Motor Club. * Your Volvo dealer can tell you 


“On Call” is a service mark of Volvo North Amenica Corporation, and is 
ell as any restnctions and limitations that may apply. © 1986 Volvo North Amenca Corporation 


about the many other valuable features of the “On Call” Plan. as 
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Much Ado About Deaver 


Reagan's friend is caught in a storm over influence peddling 








capital had been seized by one of its peri- 
| odic fits of morality. 

The flap over Deaver may have more 
to do with what he represents than what he 
did. “He’s just a symbol of what’s wrong 
with our system,” says Democratic Senator 
David Pryor of Arkansas. “There’s a sense 
we've all allowed this situation with lobby- 
ing fees, big-money elections and influence 
peddling to get out of control.” 

Deaver is the target of probes by the 
GAO, the Justice Department and the Over- 


ity, if you can, Michael Deaver. Last 

week he surrendered the White House 
pass that Ronald Reagan had allowed 
him to keep when he left the Administra- 
tion a year ago. He has stopped receiving 
the President’s daily-appointments sched- 
ule. For fear of embarrassing the First 
Family, he says, he no longer feels free to 
use the White House tennis court, Deaver 
has also had to break off negotiations for 
an $18 million sale of his consulting firm 
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DEAVER’S ACID RAIN 
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At the White House 


() Dec. 11, 1984 
Meeting with Canadian 
Ambassador Allan Gotlieb 


4) Feb. 28, 1985 
Meeting with Canadians 
on acid rain wt 

March6,198S5 
Meeting at White House 
on acid rain for summit 


March 17-18, 19! 
U.S.-Canadian summit: 
envoys announced x 


@) May 10, 1985 
Resigns as 
presidential aide si 


Hot seat: the lobbyist on his way to defend himself before a 


House subcommittee 


Saatchi & Saatchi. And if that were not 
enough bad news, the General Account- 
ing Office reported last week that he may 
have violated federal conflict-of-interest 
laws that carry criminal penalties. 

The former White House deputy chief 
of staff turned high-priced lobbyist con- 
tinues to maintain steadfastly that he has 
not abused his close relationship with 
Reagan. But at week’s end, when Deaver 
tried to make his way into the Capitol to 
defend his actions before a closed-door 
session of a congressional subcommittee, 
he found himself at the center of a rising 
storm over influence peddling in Wash- 


sight and Investigations Subcommittee of 
the House Energy and Commerce Commit- 
tee. At issue is whether he illegally repre- 
sented private clients on matters he dealt 
with as an Administration official. Deaver 
has asked that an independent counsel be 
appointed to look into the charges. 

Among other matters, the congressio- 
nal probers are investigating: Deaver’s 
role in negotiating a settlement for the 
Daewoo Corp., a big South Korean steel- 
maker that violated American import re- 
strictions; his efforts on behalf of Rock- 
well International to persuade the Gov- 
ernment to buy more B-1 bombers; and 
his lobbying for Puerto Rico to retain tax 
breaks worth $600 million a year to the is- 
land’s economy. So far, the investigations 
have publicly produced no evidence of 
wrongdoing. They have stirred up some 
smoke, however, by poking into Deaver’s 
efforts on behalf of Canada concerning 
the issue of acid rain. 


men jostled him, and flashing strobe 
lights so blinded him that he walked right 
past the committee-room door. “After 
five months of rumor, leaks and innuen- 
do,” Deaver bravely declared, “today is 
my day.” But it was clear that the media's 
feeding frenzy had just begun and that the 











| Government on a “particular matter” in 


Deaver may have participated in as 
many as 15 U.S.-Canadian discussions of 
acid rain before he left the White House 
last May, said James F. Hinchman, the 
GAO deputy general counsel, who testified 
last week before the investigations sub- 
committee chaired by Democratic Con- 
gressman John Dingell of Michigan. For 
example, said Hinchman, Deaver active- 
ly supported a proposal, later accepted by 
the Reagan Administration, that the U.S. 
and Canada appoint special envoys to 
deal with the acid-rain problem. Less 
than a week after he quit his White House 
job, Deaver began talks with Canadian of- 
ficials that eventually led to a $105,000 
contract to lobby for Canada. 

Federal law bars former Executive 
Branch employees from ever lobbying the 


which they “personally and substantially” 
participated while in office. Violators can 
be fined up to $10,000 and sentenced to 
two years in prison. Deaver insists that “I 
was never involved personally or substan- 
tially on the substantive issue of acid rain. 
I couldn’t tell you today what acid rain 
means.” According to the GAO, however, 
Deaver and Canadian officials met with 
Drew Lewis, the special U.S. envoy on 
acid rain, to discuss the content and tim- 
ing of the envoy’s report, which recom- 
mended a $5 billion clean-up plan. 

The GAO’s Hinchman also stated that 
Deaver may have violated Government 
ethics laws by “his very presence” at the 
meeting with Lewis. Deaver is barred 
from officially contacting anyone in the 
White House for a year after leaving of- 
fice, and the GAO found that Lewis should 
have been considered a White House offi- 
cial. Deaver maintains that Lewis, though 
he is a White House appointee who keeps 
an office in the nearby Old Executive Of- 
fice Building, is in fact a State Depart- 
ment employee. 

The Deaver affair has also raised 
some political ruckus in Canada, where | 
opposition Liberal Party members sug- 
gested that Conservative Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney’s government may have 
knowingly violated U.S. laws by hiring 
Deaver. In particular, they questioned the 
possible role played by Allan Gotlieb, 
Canada’s highly regarded Ambassador to 
Washington, in recruiting Deaver. The 
House of Commons’ External Affairs 
Committee will decide this week whether 
to launch a formal investigation. 

Former White House Counsel Fred 
Fielding was dragged into the growing 
mess by a member of the congressional 
panel, Representative Gerald Sikorski, 
Democrat from Minnesota. Sikorski 
charged that during a conflict-of-interest 
review of Deaver in February 1985, Field- 
ing responded to a request from the Gov- | 
ernment Ethics Office by providing “in- 
complete information beneficial to Mr. 
Deaver” the day after an associate of 
Deaver’s approached Fielding about go- 
ing to work for Deaver’s firm. Fielding de- 
nied that he had done anything improper. 
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Appearing before the committee in 
closed session at week’s end, Deaver 
blasted his critics as “meanspirited” and 
“impertinent” and argued that allegations 
that he has used his relationship with the 
Reagans for personal gain are “an implic- 
it attack on the integrity of the President.” 
But back out in front of the cameras, his 
congressional inquisitors continued to 
wax indignant. Though they may not be 
able to pin any legal violations on Deaver, 
they railed against the appearance of im- 
propriety. “The message in these times is 
that Government service can be turned 
into big bucks,” huffed Congressman Ron 
Wyden, Democrat from Oregon. “My 
constituents are not asking about Section 
207 [the conflict-of-interest provisions of 
the law] but saying, ‘Is this really the nor- 
mal way things are being done in Wash- 
ington?’ Lobbyists owe more than to 
merely avoid committing felonies.” 

Deaver’s real offense, says one White 
House aide, may be that he “tried to get 
too rich, too fast and too publicly.” Ad- 
ministration officials smell more than a 
whiff of politics in the charges aimed at 
Deaver. “This is a John Dingell publicity 
special,” says the Reagan staffer. “If the 
economy was going bad or the President 
was in trouble, Deaver would be ignored. 
But what do the Democrats have to beat 
on us with? Nothing except trade [defi- 
cits] and Michael K. Deaver.” 


























obbyists are divided over whether 

Deaver’s doings will hurt their busi- 
ness and compel Congress to tighten the 
rules on influence peddling. “ Nothing will 
really change inside Washington,” says a 
former Carter Administration official 
turned lobbyist, who nonetheless adds, 
“This whole thing sullies the name of lob- 
bying—I may have to go back to calling 
myself a consultant.” Some believe that 
Congress may pass a bill introduced by 
Senate Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Strom Thurmond, Republican from 
South Carolina, that would ban certain 
top former Government officials from 
lobbying on behalf of foreign govern- 
ments and corporations. 

One benefit of the Deaver affair may 
have been to stiffen the will of Senators to 
resist the depredations of lobbyists on tax 
reform. After his bill had been turned into 
a mockery by successful special-interest 
pleading in public drafting sessions, Sen- 
ate Finance Committee Chairman Bob 
Packwood decided to keep the lobbyists in 
the dark. In the privacy of closed-door 
sessions, the committee was able to ham- 
mer out truly sweeping reforms. “It got to 
the point where it was us [the Senators] 
against them [the lobbyists], says Fi- 
nance Committee Member Pryor. “It may 
have united us in those last few hours 
when we put the bill together.” If the 
Deaver affair did indeed give tax reform 
an extra push, it would come as no small 
irony. By flaunting his connections, 
Deaver may have inadvertently helped 
his former boss to achieve his avowed 
No. 1 domestic priority. —By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by David Beckwith/Washington 
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“I Would Keep a Lower Profile” 


ntil now Mike Deaver has been a spectacular alchemist of power, personality 

and communication. That is the irony of his predicament. “I’m in trouble 
with my public relations,” he said ruefully, eating his breakfast egg as another 
chapter unfolded last week in his political drama. Did he violate the law with his 
new lobbying firm, booking megabucks in business within months of leaving the 
White House? Did he step beyond propriety and soil the presidency? “No, no, 
no,” he declared, and added a few more nos. 

But he would not be sitting at breakfast explaining himself if something 
had not gone wrong. He has not called or seen the President or Mrs. Reagan for 
weeks. The $18 million proposition for buying the Deaver firm by London’s Saat- 
chi & Saatchi has been abandoned. 

“I never thought of myself as a lobbyist,” he said. “I thought of myself as a 
strategist. I’ve never had a client ever ask me to talk to the White House or talk to 
the President. I’ve never tried to influence a decision. I've only made two or three 
calls to Capitol Hill. I don’t know that much about it up there. I’ve coordinated 
strategy for those corporations and those countries that wanted to understand 
and deal with the U.S. The 
opportunity with Saatchi was 
to do that on a worldwide ba- 
sis: 95% of my work would 
have been outside the U.S.” 
There is a tinge of anger. 
“This week is the first time in 
eight weeks that any of those 
three Government bodies in- 
vestigating me has asked my 
opinion on anything,” he said. 
“The idea that I can sit over in 
my office and pick up the 
phone and get things fixed 
is naive.” 

His business life began to 
change, he says, after he ap- 
peared on the cover of TIME in 
a critical piece on influence 
peddling and the bid for his 
firm from Saatchi leaked out. 
“The long knives came out,” 
he said. “Some of it, frankly, 
was envy.” 

Some of it was excess. 
Deaver admits that now: “I didn’t run away from any publicity. I can’t deny that I 
came out of the White House with an aura that was different. I like to think it was 
based on the fact that I did achieve something on my own, that I did change some 
perceptions on issues.” 

That was a mighty salable commodity, particularly when Deaver’s 20-year 
devotion and service to the Reagans was factored into the deals. Deaver may 
never have understood his own special place in the world of power. Few men in 
history have had such personal and professional trust from a President. If he had 
it to do again, Deaver would bend over backward to break cleanly with the White 
House. “I would keep a lower profile,” he said. 

He would not, however, change how he has handled his accounts. Canada 
signed him up because it was impressed by how he helped manage the U.S. ap- 
proach to the acid-rain problem. And that approach, says Deaver, was designed 
solely to get the President through the Ottawa summit in harmony with the Ca- 
nadians. Strange thing, he notes. Everybody seems to love the acid-rain proposal, 
a public-private cleanup over five years. “You'd think the conservationists would 
be marching for me,” Deaver laughed. “I haven't seen them.” 

Puerto Rico, another client, wanted to attack the U.S. Treasury to win special 
tax breaks. “I said no to that approach,” Deaver declared. “I said base the appeal 
on the President’s Caribbean Basin Initiative. No nation has ever proposed doing 
anything that was wrong in principle. But sometimes they have been wrong 
about tactics. I help with that.” 

So far Deaver has not lost any clients because of the flap. The world will 
still need people like him who can convert ideas into reality, he says. One lament 
is that he became a problem for Reagan. “I feel bad that he has to defend me,” 
said Deaver. 
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Adifferent tune: performing at a benefit in 1985 
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Hanging tough in Geneva 





H; is a former pacifist and conscien- 
tious objector who staunchly supports 
America’s military buildup. He is a life- 
long Democrat who advised Walter Mon- 
dale on foreign policy but who today 
works for Ronald Reagan. By his own es- 
timation, Max Kampelman, 65, the chief 
US. negotiator at the Geneva arms-con- 
trol talks, is an idealistic realist who en- 
tertains no illusions about the Soviet 
Union. As the fifth round of the current 
negotiations continued last week, Kam- 
pelman called the U.S.S.R. “probably the 
most deadly and most serious adversary” 
the U.S. has ever known. 

After 14 months of impasses on Star 
Wars and long-range weapons, Kampel- 
man is cautiously hopeful that an agree- 
ment can be reached on the limitation of 
medium-range missiles. The Soviets are 
eager for some type of accord that Mi- 
khail Gorbachev can point to if he joins 
Reagan at a summit this year. Last week 
they presented a draft treaty incorporat- 
ing their earlier proposals for reducing 
medium-range weapons. Kampelman 
was quick to knock it down. “There was 
nothing new in that treaty,” said the dip- 
lomat. “It was merely a formal treaty car- 
rying out statements they had previously 
made to us.” 

Despite his wariness of the Soviets, 
Kampelman maintains a solid working 
relationship with his counterpart, Victor 
Karpov. In the long, tortuous process of 
arms negotiations, he is careful to remain 
receptive to the Kremlin’s more serious 
overtures without giving ground on the 
American side. “What they respect is 
power,” says Kampelman. “The extent to 
which their adversary has power of its 
own adds an element of dignity to the ar- 
gument of the adversary.” Reagan has 
given his negotiator a relatively free hand 
in the talks. Assisted by a team of repre- 
sentatives from the departments of State 
and Defense, the CIA, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the White House, Kampelman 
drafts statements with minimal instruc- 
tion from the Oval Office. “The President 
has confidence in us,” he says, “so we act 
on it.” 

Kampelman the Democrat is out of 
the Henry (“Scoop”) Jackson mold: like 
the late Washington Senator, he favors 
liberal social policies while taking a 
hawkish stance on national defense. He 
was not always so promilitary. The son of 
a hat salesman in the Bronx, Kampelman 
had graduated from New York Universi- 
ty and was working his way through law 
school when he was drafted in 1942, A 
Jew, he cited religious reasons in declar- 
ing himself a conscientious objector. Says 
he: “I just couldn’t see myself killing any- 
one.” Rather than fight, he volunteered 
| for alternative service in a program at the 
University of Minnesota on the effects of 




















Kampelman: an idealistic realist 





“What the Soviets respect is power.” 


starvation. His weight plunged 25%, to 
close to 100 Ibs. To keep his mind off food, 
he pursued a doctorate in political science 
and after the war became an instructor at 
the university. 

When Hubert Humphrey went to 
Washington as a Senator in 1949, Kam- 
pelman followed as his legislative counsel. 
He left Capitol Hill in 1955 to join the 
prestigious law firm currently known as 
Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Jacobson. 
He also enlisted in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Explains Kampelman: “The devel- 
opment of atomic and hydrogen bombs 
led me to doubt my earlier faith in the 
power of nonviolence to overcome evil in 
international relations.” 

Kampelman has served as a vice 
chairman of the Coalition for a Demo- 
cratic Majority, an organization formed 
by Humphrey and Jackson, and was a co- 
founder of the Committee on the Present 
Danger, a hawkish group of which Rea- 
gan was a member. In March 1980 Presi- 
dent Carter named him the U.S. represen- 
tative at follow-up talks on the Helsinki 
human rights accords, a position he held 
onto after the Reagan ascendancy. 

Not surprisingly, Kampelman_be- 
lieves that his job as chief negotiator 
in Geneva is the greatest challenge of 
his political life. “No matter what we 
think of the Soviets, we have to live with 
them on this globe,” says Kampelman. 
“We can’t blow them away, we can’t wish 
them away. We have to find a formula by 
which we can live with them in peace and 
dignity.” —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. Reported by 
Neil MacNeil/Geneva 
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Ghost Story 


The Teamsters boss is indicted 





he two indictments spelled out nu- 

merous counts that added up to a dou- 
ble whammy last week. Whammy No. 1, 
from a grand jury in Cleveland, slapped 
racketeering charges on Jackie Presser, 
the big (350-Ibs.) but hard-to-hit president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. Whammy No. 2, from a grand 
jury in Washington, charged an FBI agent 
with lying to protect Presser, who is said 
to have been a federal snitch since 1972. 

The agent, Robert Friedrick, is ac- 
cused of falsely stating that the FBI had 
authorized Presser to commit the crimes 
he is now charged with: embezzling union 
money as salaries for people holding no- 
show “ghost” jobs in Cleveland’s Team- 
ster Local 507. While the indictment of an 
FBI man was an embarrassment to the 
agency, the action against Presser had no 
immediate effect on him or his union. 

Indeed, when Presser, 59, returned 
from Las Vegas to Cleveland for arraign- 
ment on Saturday, he interrupted a hon- 
eymoon that began with his fifth marriage 
on May 4 (to ex—Local 507 Secretary Cin- 
dy Jarabek, 38). He was anticipating near 
certain re-election to a five-year term as 
president by the Teamsters International 
convention that opens in Las Vegas on 
Monday. Presser is the fourth of the past 
five Teamster chiefs to be indicted either 
while in office or shortly thereafter. 

The specific charge against Presser is 
that as secretary-treasurer of Local 507, 
he colluded with two other officers—Pres- 
ident Harold Friedman and Recording 
Secretary Anthony Hughes, both also in- 
dicted—to embezzle some $700,000 in 
union funds, allegedly to pay the salaries 
of three phony employees, including his 
uncle. Although conviction could bring 
Presser up to 51 years, imprisonment, he 
dismissed that possibility. “For five years 
the Federal Government 
has attempted to build a 
case against me but has 5 
succeeded in building < 
nothing more than a house = 
of cards,” he said. Agent ~ 
Friedrick had been super- 
visor of the FBI’s orga- 
nized-crime strike force in 
Cleveland. His statements 
in part led the Justice De- 
partment to suspend an at- 
tempt to indict Presser last 
summer and stirred specu- 
lation about interference from the White 
House. (Presser has been one of Ronald 
Reagan’s few labor supporters.) Cases 
were dropped against two men who had 
earlier been convicted of participating in 
the ghost-employee scheme. Friedrick, 
who is accused of covering up a meeting 
with Presser and his associates to stymie 
the original investigation, could face up to 
25 years, imprisonment. a 


Presser 
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Introducing AT&T’s PUSH-BUTTON SAVINGS PLAN. 
Now, you can save on AT&T telephones—plus other quality business equipment. 


@ It's no wonder Harry’s guys are harried. They simply can’t 
compete with AT&T's remarkable new Push-Button Savings Plan. 
Because it offers a much greater number of financial options on busi- 
ness equipment. And greater savings—up to 20% off—on things like 
leasing. Plus, all of AT&T's equipment is built to last, unlike the stuff 
that Harry sells. It’s clearly time you called AT&T's Small Business 
Connection. They can help you design a quality system that would 
be the envy of any Discount Tom, Dick or what'’s-his-name. 
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Wyoming Horror 
A fiery schoolhouse bomb 


hen he was marshal of the tiny 
(pop. 650) ranching town of Coke- 
ville, Wyo., David Young often dressed up 
like an old-time sheriff and brandished 
his pistol at the slightest provocation. 
Fired eight years ago for overzealousness, 
he moved away, some said back to Iowa, 
where he had grown up an orphan ob- 
sessed with guns. Last week Young, 42, 
returned with a horrible vengeance. 
Pulling up to the local elementary 
school in the middle of town at about 
1 p.m. Friday, Young and his wife Doris, 
47, calmly unloaded three gasoline 
bombs, nine handguns and four rifles. 
Waving bizarre political tracts (one was 











Oregon Killer 
A mountain's icy fury 


s they rolled away from Portland’s 

fashionable Oregon Episcopal 
School, the 15 students and three adult 
leaders were swept up in the buoyant 
mood of people off for an adventure. The 
agenda: a fast round-trip climb of 11,239- 
ft. Mount Hood. By 2:30 a.m. on Monday 
last week, the group, light in spirits and 
equipment alike, had traveled the 70 
miles to Hood’s base and started the 
climb. Why not? They planned to get 
back before dark. The Rev. Thomas Go- 
man, one of their leaders, had 18 similar 
climbs under his belt. They carried 
enough food and water for a day, a gas 
stove, one sleeping bag. No tent. Five 
students who became sickly or sore in 
the first hours turned back. The rest 
climbed on. 

What none of them knew until they 
were 14 ft. from the summit was that they 
would climb right out of spring into the 
shattering 60-m.p.h. gusts of one of those 
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Ahelicopter scours Mount Hood while, below, rescuers unload a stretcher with one climber 
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headlined ZERO-INFINITY), Young an- 
nounced in the school office, “This is a 
revolution.” Doris, telling some teachers 
that there was to be a surprise birthday 
party, lured 167 schoolchildren and adults 
into a first-grade classroom, where they 
stood at gunpoint in frightened silence. 
Declaring that he had enough explosives 
to “wipe out Cokeville,” Young told Prin- 
cipal Max Excell that he wanted a whop- 
ping ransom of $2 million a hostage, as 
well as a talk with President Reagan. 
“Why Cokeville?” asked Excell. Replied 
Young: “Because it’s a nice little Mormon 
town where people won’t let anything 
happen to their kids.” 

As police surrounded the school and 
townspeople scrambled to raise ransom 
money, Doris tried to comfort the scared 
and tired children by bringing in library 
books, crayons and a television set. Some 
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demonic snowstorms that have helped 
claim the lives of at least 50 climbers on 
Mount Hood since the turn of the century. 
Overwhelmed suddenly by the fury of 
snow, the bitterness of the wind and the 
blindness of a near zero-visibility white- 
out, the climbers came to a desperate, 
shivering halt. In a frantic effort to save 
themselves, they crammed their bodies, 
sardine close, into a small snow cave. 

The world below knew none of this 
until the next day, when the 
professional guide, Ralph 
Summers, 30, and experi- 
enced Student Climber Mol- 
ly Schula, 17, struggled back 
down the trail to tell the aw- 
ful news. That touched off 
one of the biggest USS. 
mountain-search rescue op- 
erations ever. Local, state and federal 
searchers fanned up the mountain. 

They first brought back three bodies 
found at about 8,300 ft., encased in ice, too 
cold to be revived. Rescuers speculated 
that the three had left those in the cave 
and met death in their descent. The snow 
cave? Searchers probed the ice crust 
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youngsters wept; a few vomited into the 
classroom sink. After a 24-hour standoff, 
Young left to go to the bathroom, handing 
his wife, who was standing in the center of 
the room, two bottles of gasoline wired to 
a battery and manual trigger. When her 
hand apparently slipped on the trigger, 
she set off the crude bomb. The blast 
killed her instantly. It seared young faces 
with flash burns and ignited clothes. Reel- 
ing teachers shoved children through the 
blown-out windows onto the grass out- 
side, where they lay screaming and shiv- 
ering with shock as their parents fought 
through police lines to reach them. Some 
70 people were later hospitalized; at least 
one child had burns over 50% of his body. 
Young, rushing back from the toilet, shot 
School Bandleader Jon Miller, wounding 
him in the back. Then he ended the mad- 
ness with a bullet to his head. = 


where Summers thought it was but found 
no sign of the eight climbers still missing. 

As Wednesday and Thursday crept 
by, U.S. Air Force Reserve helicopters 
and high-tech detection gear were com- 
mitted to the hunt. An infrared body-heat 
detector was issued to a ground crew, and 
a night-vision camera was fixed to the 
nose of one civilian chopper. Yet nothing 
seemed to help. Anguished parents and 
friends tried to take comfort from sea- 
soned mountain watchers like Lieut. Don 
Vickars of the Clackamas County sheriff's 
office. Said Vickars: “We had a case in 
1975 where three kids survived through a 
storm in a snow cave for 14 days.” 

The party from Oregon Episcopal was 
not to be that lucky. Just before the search 
was called off Thursday, an Air Force ser- 
geant happened onto a backpack at the 
8,300-ft. level. There searchers located the 
remaining climbers, by then buried three 
days under deep snow. They swiftly air- 
lifted all eight to Portland hospitals. Doc- 
tors revived two students. The six others 
were dead. The tragedy was Mount 
Hood's worst. 

Even before the bodies had been 
brought down, kinfolk and friends of the 
victims began the inevitable grim second- 
guessing. Why had the climbers been so ill 
equipped? Why had the school not known 
that weather forecasts had prompted two 
experienced climbing clubs 
to call off ascents the previ- 
ous day? Wayne Litzen- 
berger, who lost his 15-year- 
old daughter Alison, gave 
voice to typical reflections. 
“T would have expected they 
would have had wands to 
leave on the ground. That 
they would have had a radio. Why the hell 
didn’t they have at least one of those 
things along?” 

There would be no consoling an- 
swers to such questions—and no answers 
at all from soaring, indifferent Mount 
Hood. —8y Frank Trippett. Reported by Steve 
Jenning /Mount Hood and Linda Kramer/Portland 
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MOVADO 


The Museum.Watch. 


A futuristic interpretation of a legendary design: 
The Movado™ Sapphire Museum® Watch. 

The famous Movado Museum dial represents 
the quintessence of the modern design movement. 
Simple, functional, tasteful. 

Its purity of design has won it a place in the per 
manent collection of the Museum of Modern Art. 

Yet, the Movado Sapphire Museum has a stark, 
dramatic look that delineates it as unique among the 
unique. 

Itis a “high tech” timepiece. In both appearance. 
And actuality. 

\ dark sapphire crystal forms the front of the case. 
(With hardness second only to a diamond, it is 
virtually scratch-proof.) A technological process per- 
manently adheres it to the invisible black chromium 
bezel. 

The Movado Sapphire Museum is strikingly thin 
Inside is an electronic quartz movement that is accu- 
rate to within 60 seconds a year. It never needs 
winding 

Like all Movado Watches it enjoys the care of 
Swiss craftsmanship. The Movado Sapphire Museum 
Watch. A classic for now and future time. 


@ Rogers & Hollands 


Jewelers 





Jewelry created for now and forever 


Available only at Old Orchard, Oakbrook, Woodfield, Water Tower, Yorktown, Ford City, 
Lincoln Mall, Fox Valley, North Riverside (lower level), Orland Square and Evergreen Plaza 
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CHEVY ASTRO CAN BE THE VAN YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED. 


You probably have a very special kind of van in mind. And 
Chevy Astro is the right way to start. Offering the biggest 
V6 you can get in a van—the 4.3 Liter Vortec V6 with 
Electronic Fuel Injection. Room that other new-size vans 
just can’t beat. And unbeatable seating available for up to 
eight, too 

Rear seats pop out. Seat-backs fold down. Rear doors 
ning out for easy loading. There's even a 27-gallon fuel =~ 
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tank available for long-range cruising 
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CUSTOM VAN 





versatility is ready for you 





It's the #1 selling new-size ca 
Order it the way you want, 
the factory. Equip it yourself. Or have it 

( om ipfitter There's 
Onveni€nce Ff 
j you can n 
C }h participating Chevy 
dealers \ichever you choose, Chevy 
> the van you've always wanted 
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LET'S GET IT TOGETHER...BUCKLE UP. 
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Naughty Photos 


A panel links porn to violence 





he search for possible links between 

pornography and violence required 
long hours for the eleven members of 
the Attorney General's Commission on 
Pornography. They listened to social 
scientists, legal experts and victims 
of sex crimes; they pored over studies 
and reports. But their most vivid re- 
search occurred on a visit last fall to three 
Houston adult bookstores, where they 
watched a vice squad in action and 
bought a booklet called Young Girls 
in Bondage. 

Last week the commission made its 
conclusions public: a “causal relation- 
ship” does indeed exist between sexually 
violent or degrading pornography and vi- 
olence toward women. In a draft report, 
the panel stated that such materials help 
to foster the “rape myth,” that women en- 
joy being overpowered. “General accep- 
tance of the view that ‘no’ means ‘yes’ is a 
consequence of the most serious propor- 
tions,” wrote the panel. “Sexually explicit 
materials featuring violence [are] on the 
whole harmful to society.” 

Peep-show porn is not the only bad 
influence, according to some commis- 
sioners. Several panelists are equally 
troubled by the sexually sadistic aesthetic 
that has crept into general-market films, 
such as Dressed to Kill and the more 
recent 9/4 Weeks. Commission Member 
Park Dietz, who teaches at the University 
of Virginia Law School, believes that 
film and television scenes portraying 
women in violent situations are “ev- 
ery bit as harmful as anything in the 
adults-only establishments.” 

The commission rec- 
ommends restraining por- 
nography through mea- 
sures like a mandatory 
yearlong prison sentence 
for repeat obscenity offend- 
ers. But it is doubtful that 
the report has enough sci- 
entific authority to support 
a Government-wide attack 
on pornography. Several of 
the experts who provided 
data to the commission 
have claimed that their research does not 
justify the report's finding of a causal link 
between pornography and violence. The 
report contradicts a more extensive 1970 
study that disputed that link, and the 
American Civil Liberties Union has con- 
demned the latest findings as pro-censor- 
ship. Dissenting Commissioner Judith 
Becker contends that “social science liter- 
ature does not show that exposure to porn 
causes a person to commit sexual crimes.” 
She and Panel Member Ellen Levine, edi- 
tor of Woman's Day magazine, plan to file 
a written dissent sometime this week. A 
national dialogue on pornography, says 
Levine, is important and necessary. a 
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De Rance’s beleaguered founder Harry John after a day in court 





Harry John’s Holy War 


A battle for control of the world’s largest Catholic charity 


or most of their 29 married years, 

Harry and Erica John quietly built a 
life around their nine children, their devo- 
tion to the Roman Catholic Church and 
their charitable works. Through the De 
Rance Foundation, which Harry started 
in 1946 with an inherited 46% interest in 
the Miller Brewing Co., they funded ev- 
erything from leper colonies in Africa to 
antipoverty programs in hometown Mil- 
waukee. Residing in the unpretentious 
suburb of Wauwatosa, the Johns cher- 
ished obscurity as a virtue commended by 
the 17th century Trappist monk Armand 
Jean De Rance, for whom Harry named 
the foundation, Though De Rance be- 
came the world’s largest Catholic charity, 
the Johns stayed out of the spotlight. 

No longer. Harry, 66, and Erica, 53, 
are now divorced and locked in a legal 
slugfest in front of God and everybody: 
specifically, on the gritty stage of the State 
Circuit Court in Milwaukee. Erica and 
another De Rance director charge that 
Harry has pushed the foundation toward 
financial ruin by misspending close to 
$150 million in barely three years. They 
want the court to remove him as a direc- 
tor-trustee and take away his control of its 
funds. Harry insists their suit, now in its 
fifth week, is “a simple power grab.” 

Harry had long raised eyebrows with 
endearing eccentricities, including an 
aversion to doors that impelled him to re- 
move many of them from his home. He 
also, according to his children, was in the 
habit of wearing several pairs of trousers at 
once in winter. (Harry calls this “absurd.”’) 
But in 1983, according to his adversaries, 
Harry John began to behave oddly in far 
more significant ways, funneling $3 mil- 
lion into underwater treasure hunts, pay- 
ing employees $100,000 salaries and 
spending $100 million to launch a still in- 
consequential television company known 








as Santa Fe Communications to spread the 
Catholic word worldwide. Harry, says Eri- 
ca, had gone “Hollywood” in 1983-84, 
tooling around Los Angeles in a Lincoln 
Continental and indulging in $500 din- 
ners. He also moved to Las Vegas and di- 
vorced Erica, claiming “irreconcilable dif- 
ferences.” Erica and her co-plaintiff, 
former Marquette University Professor 
Donald Gallagher, claim that Harry re- 
duced De Rance’s net worth from $188 
million in 1983 to about $35 million. The 
De Rance board voted in August 1984 to 
limit Harry John’s control over the foun- 
dation’s assets. 

Harry contends that the real motive 
for the lawsuit is a church effort to control 
his Santa Fe Communications. “The hier- 
archy of the Catholic Church wants to run 
any Catholic network,” he says. Indeed, 
Erica has testified that in 1984, Vatican 
Ambassador to the U.S. Pio Laghi hinted 
that church recognition might be with- 
drawn from Santa Fe Communications “if 
we didn’t do something right away” about 
Harry’s antics. Erica also stated that 
shortly before the trial began, Mother Te- 
resa expressed her support. 

Erica’s version of events is supported 
by the John children. Says Timothy, 27: 
“Mother is working hard to hold the fam- 
ily together and do what is best.”” Harry’s 
children attending the trial are cool to- 
ward their father, a tall, gaunt figure wear- 
ing cropped hair and a baggy gray suit. 
Last week he tried to call over his daughter 
Paula, 25. “Why now,” she audibly asked, 
with hardly a glance at her father, “with 
all the reporters here?” At another mo- 
ment Erica murmured aloud, “Poor Harry 
doesn’t know what's going on.” Harry, in 
an interview, recalled an earlier day: 
“In the past, my wife called me a man of 
vision.” — By Frank Trippett. 
Reported by Elizabeth Taylor/Milwaukee 
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on deposits that reduce per- 
formance and strip years off 
your engine's useful life. That's 
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Oil: The Life Preserver. 
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meets or exceeds all GM speci- 
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trucks. It reduces engine wear. 
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protects against rust. 

So next time you need an 
oil change, change to GM 
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No one knows your GM car 
better than Mr. Goodwrench. 
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recommends GM oil filters. See 
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Candidates Boosalis and Orr 


Women Take 
The Lead 


Most American schoolchil- 
dren learn that Nebraska's 
outstanding political feature is 
its unique unicameral legisla- 
ture. Last week voters in a 
statewide primary gave Ne- 
braska an even more memora- 
ble feature: two women, Re- 
publican State Treasurer Kay 
Orr and Democrat Helen Boo- 
salis, won their parties’ nomi- 
nations for Governor, thus set- 
ting the stage for the first all- 
woman gubernatorial race in 


US. history. 
Both candidates have 
stronger credentials than a 


mere appeal to gender. Boo- 
salis, 66, who won 44% of the 
vote against six opponents, 
was mayor of Lincoln for 
eight years, and as director of 
the department on aging has 
developed a strong constitu- 
ency among Nebraska's large 
elderly population. Orr, 47, 
who defeated seven oppo- 
nents with 39% of the vote, 
was the only G.O.P. candi- 
date with statewide experi- 
ence. Said she: “This is an 
opportunity to tell that what 
we have in Nebraska are 
open-minded people.’ The 
women will vie for the job 
now held by Bob Kerrey, 42, 
former companion of Actress 
| Debra Winger; he is resigning 
after one term to pursue a fu- 
ture “different from being an 
elected politician.” 

Women politicians around 
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the nation are in no quit- 
ting mood, especially this 
year. They are contending for 
governorships in other states, 
including Oregon and Arizo- 
na, and there could be as 
many as seven women Lieuten- 
ant Governors after the fall 
elections. 


DRUGS 


War of Words 
With Mexico 


Bad borders make bad neigh- 
bors, as the U.S. and Mexico 
demonstrated again last 
week. At a Senate hearing 
guided by North Carolina 
Republican Jesse Helms, U.S. 
officials unleashed a fusillade 
of criticism at Mexico for its 
laxness on drug trafficking. 
Spokesmen for the Drug 
Enforcement Administration 
and Customs Service charged 
that 32% of all marijuana, 
32% of all heroin and 30% of 
all cocaine used in the US. 
are supplied from or routed 
through Mexico. They also 
charged that Mexican au- 
thorities continue to protect 
powerful “narcotraficantes.” 

The Mexican government 
responded sharply. “The 
comments,” said the Foreign 
Ministry, “distort, with disin- 
formation, what is happening 
in Mexico.” The governor of 
Sonora, accused at the hear- 
ing of being an opium farmer, 
talked of suing both Helms 
and the head of the Customs 
Service. 





Flooded Saltair Beach Marina in Salt Lake City 











Robbie pushes temperance for tykes 


Next, a Lesser 
Salt Lake? 


Confronted with the wettest 
eight-month period in 57 
years, commissioners in six 
Utah counties first applied 
their customary solution. They 
urged residents to pray for an 
end to the rain that has been 
swelling Great Salt Lake, 
which has risen 13 ft. in the 
past five years, threatening In- 
terstate 80, Salt Lake City in- 
ternational airport and shore- 
line industries that mean $1 
billion to the state. 

When the rains kept fall- 
ing, the legislature went be- 
yond prayer. Last week it ap- 
proved a $72 million plan to 
pump water from the lake to 
the barren west desert, creat- 
ing a 2.5-ft.-deep, 500-sq.-mi. 
companion lake. 


Pint-Size 
Alcoholics 


While many health-conscious 
adults have been forsaking li- 
quor for Perrier, children have 
been hitting the bottle with 
alarming abandon. The Na- 
tional Council on Alcoholism 
says that some 100,000 ten- 
and eleven-year-olds get drunk 
at least once a week, usually on 
beer or wine, and 3.3 million 
teenagers have serious drink- 
ing problems. 








| the Chicago suburb for housing 


| finally agreed to change its 
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In response the council is 
starting a $500,000 education 
campaign to discourage young 
people from drinking. Even 
third-graders are getting the 
message. Weekly Reader, the 
nation’s leading school news- 
paper, tells the story this 
month of Robbie the Racoon, 
who disdainfully pours out a 
beer offered by his friend’s big 
brother 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Cicero Cracks 
Open Its Doors 


Animosity toward blacks and 
a history of racial violence long 
ago earned Cicero, Ill. (pop. 
62,000), a reputation as the 
“Selma of the North.” In 1983 
the Justice Department sued 


and job discrimination, and 
last week Cicero’s town board 


ways. Bowing to a consent de- 
cree, the town will adopt a fair- 
housing resolution and elimi- 
nate its rule against hiring only 
residents for municipal jobs. 
Few observers were impressed. 
Said the N.A.A.C.P.’s Mel Ford 
Jordan: “It is an action con- 
sistent with 1860, which for 
Cicero is progressive.” Town 
President Henry Klosak, not- 
ing that Cicero has been sub- 
ject to federal, state and local 
civil rights laws for years, does 
not believe the decree will 
change much. All it did, said 
he, was put everything “down 
on paper.” 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Stirring Up 
Rumors of War 





Jerusalem and Damascus square off 


44 e have no intention of 
attacking Syria, and 
W Syria has no chance of 
defeating Israel.’’ So 


said Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
last week, for the moment allaying fears 
that Israel might be on the verge of mak- 
ing a pre-emptive strike against its strong- 
est Arab neighbor. Almost simultaneous- 
| ly, Syria’s Vice President Abdel Halim 
Khaddam declared that the Damascus 
| government of President Hafez Assad “is 
not seeking aggression,” though he added 
that Syria would “respond with all the po- 
tential it possesses” if attacked. Those 
statements were intended to put to rest, at 
least temporarily, a flurry of war talk that 
has rocked the region for the past fort- 
night. But they hardly resolved the 
mounting problems between two tradi- 
tional adversaries. Concluded Middle 
East Expert William Quandt of the 
Brookings Institution: “Both Israel and 
Syria have got it in their minds that they 
will fight another major war, and both are 
very seriously planning for that day.” 

The latest crisis was sparked by fresh 


Israeli soldiers in armored personnel carrier pa’ 
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allegations that Syria may have played a 
role in recent terrorist attacks in Europe 
and the Mediterranean, even though in 
the past the Assad government has con- 
sistently deplored such assaults against ci- 
vilians. The charges, pressed by the Israe- 
lis but confirmed in some particulars by 
some Western intelligence agencies, link 
Syria with the recent attempt by a Jorda- 
nian-born Palestinian to plant a bomb 
aboard a London-Tel Aviv El Al flight 
with 360 passengers aboard. Evidence 
also surfaced that could tie the Syrians to 
a West Berlin explosion that 
destroyed the German-Arab 
Friendship Society, and pos- 
sibly to a subsequent blast at 
La Belle discothéque in the 
same city. The nightclub 
bombing, which killed a 
US. soldier and a Turkish 
woman and wounded anoth- 
er 230 people, was one of the 
terrorist outrages that Ron- 
ald Reagan blamed on Lib- 
ya and cited as justification 
for the April 15 U.S. raids on 


trol northern border area near the security zone; above, Prime Minister Peres 














Libyan targets. It is conceivable that both 
Syria and Libya were involved in the dis- 
cothéque bombing, since some Arab ter- 
rorist organizations have links with both 
countries. 

Even more than the attacks in West 
Berlin, the close call at London’s Heath- 
row Airport, where an alert Israeli securi- 
ty agent found an explosive device in the 
luggage of a terrorist’s unsuspecting Irish 
girlfriend, raised questions about the war 
risks the Damascus regime may be willing 
to undertake—and about Assad’s mo- 
tives. Had the plane been 
destroyed, with hundreds of 
s casualties, the tragedy would 
almost certainly have led to 
> some kind of Israeli military 
response. 

The latest allegations 
came at a time of mounting 
unrest between Israel and 
Syria. In recent weeks the 
Syrians have been building 
new tank and artillery em- 
placements in southern Leb- 
anon. As Peres put it, Syrian 
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Syrian artillery deployed in Lebanon's Bekaa Valley: 
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both regimes expect to fight another war and both are planning for that day; below, President Assad 


forces have been steadily 
“creeping” toward Israel’s 
northern border. Only last 
week Syrian-backed Leba- 
nese guerrillas fired two Ka- 
tyusha rockets across the 
border, wounding an Israeli 
and two of his children in 
Upper Galilee. Israel’s cost- 
ly 1982 war in Lebanon was 
supposed to have stopped 
such attacks. 

At the root of the latest 
Israeli complaints about Da- 
mascus is an impressive Syrian military 
buildup, which has been continuing with 
the aid of the Soviet Union since 1982. 
During that period the Syrian armed 
| forces have grown from 242,500 to more 
than 400,000. By contrast, Israel’s stand- 
ing army has 176,000 men and women, 
with an additional 300,000 active reserv- 
ists who can be mobilized within 36 hours. 
The Syrians, who lost 88 planes during the 
first week of combat with Israel in 1982, 
have substantially refurbished their air 
force, which now boasts 660 Soviet-made 
combat aircraft. Thanks to Moscow’s gen- 
erosity, they also possess 3,800 tanks, in- 
cluding more than 1,000 of the advanced 
T-72s. That gives them approximate pari- 
ty with the Israelis, who have 680 fighters 
and 3,800 tanks. Syria has also signifi- 
cantly upgraded its antiaircraft defenses, 
which include 80 surface-to-air missile 
batteries and 50 mobile launchers. 





Syria’s acquisition of powerful, highly ac- 
curate, Soviet medium-range SS-21, mis- 
siles. In the event of a surprise attack, SS- 
21s could knock out airfields and tank 
and artillery depots and seriously disrupt 
Israeli mobilization. The assumption on 
all sides is that Syria could not win a war 
against Israel. But the Syrians just might 
consider a military strike if they believed 
that it would lead to the return of all or 
part of the Golan Heights, which Israel 
seized from Syria during the 1967 war 
Given the military threat posed by 
| Syria, however limited it may be, the Is- 
raelis have launched a campaign to por- 
tray Damascus as the leading sponsor of 
international terrorism. According to the 
Israelis, the Palestinian arrested in Lon- 
don in the El Al case, Nezar Nawaf Man- 





Equally worrisome to the Israelis is | 
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sur Hindawi, has told British 
investigators that he was 
trained in Damascus, trav- 
eled on a Syrian passport 
and was assisted by Syrian 
diplomats in carrying out the 
unsuccessful mission. The 
British government later ex- 
pelled three Syrian diplo- 
mats after Damascus refused 
to allow them to be interro- 
gated, and last week Syria re- 
taliated by throwing out 
three Britons. Western intel- 
ligence officials were impressed by the so- 
phisticated explosive device that Hindawi 
handed to his girlfriend. A thin layer of 
plastic explosives, in the same color as the 
lining of her handbag, had been built into 
the bag’s bottom. The detonator was 
stored inside a calculator-watch and was 
not detected by the airport’s X-ray ma- 
chines. Says an American intelligence offi- 
cial: “The Syrians were planning the per- 
fect crime. If the bomb had gone off, no 
clues would have led to them.” 
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indawi, according to the Israelis, 
also said that his brother Ahmed 
Nawaf Mansur Hasi—who was 
subsequently arrested in West 
Germany in connection with the March 
29 bombing of the German-Arab Friend- 
ship Society—had been operating under 
Syrian orders. West German police con- 
firm that two of the three Palestinians ar- 
rested in that case admitted receiving ex- 
plosives from the Syrian embassy in East 
Berlin. U.S. officials, however, find it odd 
that Damascus would have been involved 
in an attack on an organization that had 
been friendly to Syria in the past. The link 
between Damascus and the discotheque 
bombing is more tenuous, but West Ger- 
man police pointed out that the explosive 
devices in the two Berlin attacks were of 
similar size and construction. 
The Reagan Administration is not 


convinced that Hafez Assad personally | 


authorized the London operation or the 
West Berlin attacks, and the Israelis have 
carefully refrained from making that 
charge. Says a senior U.S. official: “If he 
did, it is a degree of risk taking unusual for 
him. He is not usually reckless.” In fact, 
even the Israelis have regarded the Syrian 





| much of the new tension. Says he: 
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leader as someone they could do business 
with. Assad also helped gain the release of 
the 39 American TWA hostages in Beirut 
last year, and according to some U.S. offi- 
cials, has tried unsuccessfully to help se- 
cure the freedom of the kidnaped Ameri- 
cans and Frenchmen still held by Muslim 
extremists in Lebanon. 

It is altogether possible, however, that 
Assad has decided to heighten tensions 
with Israel for his own purposes. His coun- 
try’s economy is a shambles following his 
enormous military expenditures, and the 
drop in worldwide oil prices has made it 
more difficult for him to secure aid from 
other Arab states. At home he is fighting 
off a challenge to his regime, which is dom- 
inated by his small Muslim sect, the 
Alawites. For the past two months Syria 
has been plagued with bombings apparent- 
ly aimed at the Alawite community, which 
comprises only 13.5% of the country’s pop- 
ulation of 10.6 million. 

Assad is presumably worried about 
political pressure from the fundamentalist 
Muslim Brotherhood in Syria as well as 
military pressure from Christian and Shi- 
‘ite fundamentalist groups in Lebanon. 
But he is also believed to be upset about 
the U.S. raid on Libya last month and 
about President Reagan’s subsequent 
comment that some kind of retaliation 
might be taken against Syria if a terrorist 
link could be proved. Finally, Assad must 
be concerned about the poor performance 
of Libya’s Soviet-supplied SA-5 missiles, 
since the same weapons are the backbone 
of Syria’s air defense. If U.S. electronics 
could jam them easily, as happened dur- 
ing the April 15 attack, so could Israel’s. 

It is axiomatic in the volatile Middle 
East that if pressure is not being exerted to- 
ward achieving peace, there will be pres- 
sure among ancient enemies to make war. 
A senior U.S. official admits that the fail- 
ure of the peace process is to blame for 
“We 
have to find a process that offers something 
better than another bitter, inconclusive 
military confrontation.” Indeed, though 
the threat of hostilities may have receded 
by week’s end, until a real peace can be 
achieved, there will be a risk of renewed 
conflict in the region. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Scott MacLeod/Cairo and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington 
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SOVIET UNION 


Antinuclear demonstrators marching last week through the streets of Hamburg 





Gorbachev Goes on the Offensive 





| 18 days his silence resounded 
around the world. Then finally last 
week Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
publicly acknowledged the gravity of the 
April 26 accident that destroyed a nu- 
clear reactor at the Cherno- 
byl power station in the 
Ukraine and spread radio- 
active fallout across the 
| globe. “For the first time 
ever,” Gorbachev declared 
on Soviet TV, “we have con- 
fronted in reality the sinister 
power of uncontrolled nucle- 
ar energy.” 

The 25-minute speech 
was more than just an offi- 
cial explanation of the Cher- 
nobyl disaster, which forced 
the evacuation of nearly 
100,000 Soviet people. It was 
| a dogged effort by Gorbachev to strike 
back at foreign critics and limit the severe 
damage to Soviet prestige caused by the 
accident and by Moscow’s initial refusal 
to let the rest of the world know what had 
happened. As workers labored to encase 
the crippled reactor in concrete and ren- 
der it harmless, Gorbachev strove to seize 
the offensive and contain the worst politi- 
cal fallout from the disaster. 

By turns gracious, outraged and som- 
ber, the Soviet party chief used the occa- 
sion to call for a global early-warning sys- 
tem that would alert the world in the 
event of future nuclear power mishaps. 
He also rather clumsily linked the dan- 
gers of atomic power with the threat of 
nuclear weapons, noting that “inherent in 
the nuclear arsenals stockpiled are thou- 
sands upon thousands of disasters far 
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The Soviet leader on TV 





Moscow struggles to limit the damage of the Chernobyl disaster 


more horrible than the Chernobyl one.” 
Gorbachev then disingenuously invited 
President Reagan to meet in Europe “or, 
say, in Hiroshima” to negotiate a test 
moratorium. He pointedly extended the 
, Soviet Union’s own ten- 
\ & month test ban until Aug. 6, 
= which marks the 4lst anni- 
~ versary of the Hiroshima 
bombing. In Geneva, mean- 
while, Soviet negotiators of- 
fered a plan for removing 
medium-range nuclear mis- 
siles from Europe. 

While he played the 
dove on nuclear issues, Gor- 
bachev lashed out aggres- 
sively at sensational West- 
ern news reports of the 
Chernoby] disaster. Said he: 
“Generally speaking, we 
faced a veritable mountain of lies—most 
dishonest and malicious lies.” The Soviet 
leader spoke of stories citing “thousands 
of casualties, mass graves of the dead, des- 
olate Kiev, that the entire land of the 
Ukraine has been poisoned, and on and 
on.” Such accounts, Gorbachev said, re- 
flected the desire of “certain Western pol- 
iticians” to “defame the Soviet Union” 
and deflect growing criticism of the “mili- 
taristic course” of U.S. policy. 

In Washington the Reagan Adminis- 
tration called Gorbachev’s charges un- 
founded. Said a White House statement: 
“If some reports carried in the mass me- 
dia were in fact inaccurate, this was an in- 
evitable result of the extreme secrecy with 
which the Soviet authorities dealt with the 


| accident in the days immediately follow- 


ing it. Citizens of foreign countries and 
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| dent, which apparently began with a sud- 





their governments had a legitimate inter- 
est in knowing the facts, since their own 
health could be affected.” While it reject- 
ed Gorbachev's proposal for a summit 
meeting to discuss a ban on nuclear tests, 
the Reagan Administration stressed that 
the previously agreed-upon U.S,-Soviet 
summit remains “possible” this year. 
Meanwhile, PlanEcon, a Washington re- 
search group that studies the Soviet bloc, 
said the nuclear accident may cost the So- 
viet Union up to $4.3 billion in medical 
expenses and agricultural and other eco- 
nomic losses. 

In his talk, Gorbachev spoke more de- | 
liberately about the suffering at Cherno- | 
byl. He reported that two workers had 
been killed by the initial explosion and 
flames that tore through the plant at 1:23 
in the morning, and that seven other peo- 
ple had died after being treated for acute 
radiation sickness. By week’s end the 
death toll had climbed to 13. In all, 299 
victims were hospitalized (see box). The 
Soviet leader said that it was too early to 
determine the precise cause of the acci- 


den power surge while the reactor was un- 
dergoing maintenance. That was followed 
by a devastating hydrogen blast and fire 
and the release of a cloud of radiation. 
While the mishap’s “most serious conse- 
quences have been averted,” Gorbachev 
said, “the end is not yet.” Noting that the 
area around the plant remains dangerous- 
ly contaminated, he added, “Extensive 
work still lies ahead.” 

Thousands of laborers set about seal- 
ing off the reactor and cleaning up nearby 
areas last week. Helicopters continued to 
drop tons of sand, lead and boron onto the | 
reactor each day to keep radiation from | 
reaching the air. On the ground, crews 
worked to seal off the 570° mass from the 
soil and water below. The news agency 
TASS reported that at one crucial point, 
three men in protective garments dove 
into a pool that had collected beneath the 
reactor and opened valves to let the water 
out. That ended the danger that the reac- 
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Boron, lead and 
sand are dropped 
on reactor——— 





A tunnel dug under the core will be 
filled with liquid nitrogen 
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tor could fall into the pool and set off 


steam explosions that would spread radio- 
activity farther than the original accident. 


Ivan Yemilianov, a senior designer of 


the stricken unit, said Soviet engineers 
planned to entomb the reactor in concrete 
for hundreds of years to allow the radioac- 
tive substances to decay. The scheme will 
require workers to pump an insulating 
layer of liquid-nitrogen refrigerant into a 
tunnel just beneath the reactor. The crip- 
pled unit will then be encased within a 
concrete barrier that will descend 96 ft. 
into the ground. Engineers were also 
spreading a plastic film over some 300,000 
sq. yds. of soil a day to prevent further 
contamination and hold tainted earth in 
place. 

Meanwhile, Moscow was practicing 
its own political damage control. The 
Communist Party daily Pravda said that 
three local officials were punished for fail- 
ing to distribute wages and clothing after 
the accident and for otherwise ignoring 
the needs of evacuees. One offender was 
expelled from the party and a second was 
reprimanded. Western experts called the 
moves part of a concerted effort to blame 
local authorities for Moscow’s delay in re- 
sponding to the disaster—the first evacua- 
tions were not ordered until 36 hours after 
the accident—and its failure for three 
days to announce that a serious nuclear 
mishap had occurred. 


ther nations continued to seek protec- 

tion from possible nuclear fallout. Af- 
ter arduous debate, the twelve member na- 
tions of the European Community agreed 
to ban all meat and farm products from 
East European countries affected by the 
fallout from Chernobyl. The boycott will 
remain in effect at least through May. The 
move infuriated exporters such as Yugo- 
slavia and Poland, which rely on hard cur- 
rency raised from agricultural sales to pay 
off foreign debts. Officials in Warsaw were 
especially angered by a U‘S. plan to ship 
powdered milk for distribution in Poland 
through nongovernment agencies. Their 
bitter retort: an offer to send blankets and 
sleeping bags to private charities for the 
homeless in New York City. 

Elsewhere, West German militants 
smashed windows and hurled rocks at po- 
lice last week as 10,000 antinuclear dem- 
onstrators marched in Hamburg. But per- 
haps the most stunning response to the 
Chernobyl accident came from France, 
which relies on the atom for 65% ofits elec- 
tric power. After first assuring its citizens 
that the nuclear cloud had passed them by, 
the French government admitted last 
week that radiation readings in some re- 
gions had been 400 times as high as nor- 
mal. While that was alarming enough, red- 
faced French officials compounded the 
problem by insisting that their failure to 
notify the public was not a serious omis- 
sion, because the radiation posed no health 
risks. Their reticence once more dramati- 
cally illustrated the uneasiness and fear 
that the Chernobyl disaster continues to 
generate. 
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Grim Lessons at Hospital No. 6 


T o most of the world, the Chernobyl nuclear accident was a disaster of terrify- 
ing proportions. But for the specialists struggling to save lives at Moscow 
Hospital No. 6, the mishap created a kind of medical classroom—a unique if 
horrific opportunity to learn how to cope with large-scale exposure to deadly 
radiation. So far, the lessons have been sobering. “This incident has demon- 
strated our very limited ability to respond to nuclear accidents,” says Dr. Robert 
Gale, 40, a bone-marrow-transplant expert from UCLA who helped Soviet coun- 
terparts treat Chernobyl victims. “If we are very hard pressed to deal with 300 
cases, it should be evident how inadequate our response would be in a thermonu- 
clear war.” 

Gale, with two UCLA colleagues, Paul Terasaki and Dr. Richard Champlin, 
and Israeli Specialist Yair Reisner, worked with Soviet doctors under what he 
called “battlefield” conditions. In all, 299 people, most of them fire fighters and 
plantworkers, were hospitalized after exposure to estimated levels of radiation 
that ranged from 100 rads to more than 800 rads. In normal circumstances a 
person is exposed to about one-tenth of a rad per year. “Those in the lower-dose 
range will have modest and re- 
versible damage,” Gale says. 
Many of the 299 fell into this 
category. But 35 patients were 
exposed to doses exceeding 800 
rads and were listed in “grave 
condition.” Nineteen of them 
were chosen either for trans- 
plants of bone marrow from do- 
nors or for more experimental 
transplants of liver tissue from 
fetuses. At week’s end eleven of 
the 35 had died, including six 
who had apparently undergone 
transplants. 

The operations were need- 
ed because massive radiation 
destroys vulnerable bone-mar- 
row tissue. The vital substance 
acts as the body’s production 
center for blood cells that carry 
oxygen, help to cause clotting 
and provide immunity against 
disease. Victims of damaged 
marrow can die within weeks of severe anemia, hemorrhaging and infection. To 
transplant the tissue, physicians use a syringe to draw out healthy marrow—usu- 
ally from a donor’s hipbone—and inject it into the patient’s bloodstream. The 
marrow cells make their way naturally to the interior regions of bones. For the 
procedure to succeed, the tissue of the donor and the patient must match exactly, 
or the donated cells must be treated to make them compatible. In Moscow, all 
the donors were siblings or parents of the victims. Still, rejection can occur. And 
even when a transplant takes, the recipient may die of infection or other injuries 
caused by the radiation. 

The doctors’ toughest job was screening out those victims who might recover 
without the risky operation as well as those too ill to benefit. Of the patients se- 
lected for transplants, some had received such a heavy dose of radiation that 
their white blood cells, which are needed to match tissues, had already been de- 
stroyed. That forced the doctors to use the liver tissue from fetuses, which is also 
a source of blood cells and is less likely to be rejected In future nuclear accidents, 
Gale suggested, blood samples should be taken from all victims within 48 hours 
so that they will be available for tissue typing. 

The physicians faced other painful problems. The sister of one patient, say- 
ing she was afraid of anesthesia, reportedly refused to be a donor. That left doc- 
tors with no choice but to search elsewhere for the critically needed tissue. 

Gale is a somewhat controversial figure. Some colleagues at UCLA privately 
complain that the talented researcher is prone to self-promotion. Gale has also 
received a written reprimand from the National Institutes of Health for failing 
to get proper approval before performing experimental procedures on cancer pa- 
tients. For his efforts last week, however, Gale was personally thanked by Soviet 
Leader Mikhail Gorbachev, first in the Soviet leader’s televised speech to his na- 
tion and again in a meeting in Gorbachev's office. That marked a rare tribute to 
a foreigner by a country that prides itself on being self-sufficient. 





Checking evacuees for radiation 


THE PHILIPPINES 


t the beginning, good fortune seemed 

to take her by the hand. Almost over- 
night, she in turn promised her country- 
men a new world of integrity, democracy 
and grace. In the twelve weeks since she 
toppled Ferdinand Marcos, Philippine 
President Corazon Aquino has disbanded 
the discredited Marcos-controlled Na- 
tional Assembly and replaced the deposed 
dictator’s self-serving 1973 constitution 
with a provisional “Freedom Constitu- 
tion” of her own. She has converted the 
presidential Malacafang Palace into a 
public museum of her predecessor's egre- 
gious extravagance, and last week, in her 
first press conference with foreign report- 
ers, the new leader displayed a character- 
istic blend of sincerity and firmness rarely 
seen during the Marcos era. “If nothing 
else,” she said, “I think I should be given 
credit for having helped remove Mr. Mar- 
cos from office.” 

The single most important feature of 
Aquino’s new government, however, may 
be the one thing it shares with the Marcos 
regime: a staggering agenda of problems 
that include a $26.2 billion foreign debt, 
the military threat posed by 16,000 Com- 
munist insurgents and a political system 
crippled by two decades of corruption, 
Though Aquino has committed no major 
blunders, she has yet to answer the ques- 
tions that will arise once her honeymoon 
ends. “Her credibility is high in terms of 








Storybook Rise, Uncertain Future 


As the honeymoon ends, Aquino begins to face the hard realities 


popular support,” says Edgardo Angara, 
president of the University of the Philip- 
pines. “What may be a little unsettling to 
some people is the question of whether 
that credibility is backed up by the politi- 
cal ability to manage.” 

The most fundamental issue before 






The President: facing a daunting legacy 
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Aquino is how to undertake a thorough- 
going purge of Marcos’ corrupt legacy 
without seeming authoritarian. On the lo- 
cal level, for example, the new govern- 
ment has already removed 71 of the 74 
governors and 52 of the 60 city mayors 
who belong to Marcos’ party. But in dis- 
charging them so peremptorily, the Presi- 
dent has sparked complaints that she is 
indulging a Marcos-like self-interest. “I 
thought she was going to be a nonpartisan 
President,” grumbles Richard Gordon, 
the dynamic young mayor of Olangapo, 
who was replaced by an Aquino appoin- 
tee. “But it’s still personality politics that 
prevails here.” 

The Augean mess left by Marcos has 
proved even more paralyzing in the eco- 
nomic sphere. Although Aquino’s very 
presence has helped to restore the confi- 
dence of the international business com- 
munity, new investments have been slow 
to arrive. By one estimate, the govern- 
ment would have to maintain a formida- 
ble 6.3% annual growth rate just to repay 
on schedule a fortune in foreign loans. 
Meanwhile, roughly 45% of the work 
force is underemployed, and two of every 
three Filipinos live below the poverty line. 

Aquino’s most urgent task, however, 
may be to consolidate control over the 
military as it tries to beat back the guerril- 
las of the New People’s Army. The Presi- 
dent has moved briskly to restore the 
credibility of the military by retiring more 
than half the country’s 103 generals and 
placing new commanders in all four of the 
armed services. But here too the govern- 
ment is divided. Aquino’s 26-member 
Cabinet includes both military hard-lin- 
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“| Am Learning to Say No” 


President Corazon Aquino receives visitors in the second- 
floor bedroom of a guesthouse at Malacaftang Palace. Last 
week, when the new leader welcomed TIME’s Hong Kong bu- 
reau chief Sandra Burton, a close observer of Aquino’s career 
since their first meeting more than two years ago, the President 
was in her office with her daughter and personal secretary 
nearby. Discussing her first twelve weeks in power, Aquino was 
as animated and forthright as ever. Excerpts from their talk: 


On relations with the U.S. I am a little disappointed, to tell you 
the truth. My feeling is that I am still being watched and ex- 
amined. What is America waiting for? Do they believe my 
government is not a popular government? I don’t think so. 
Do they believe I am anti-American? I should hope not. Cer- 
tainly I have not said anything that would indicate that. 

I wish that somebody would explain to the American 
people what Filipinos are all about. Since 1983 great change 
has come about in this country. If I were not convinced my- 
self of how many sincere Filipinos there are, I would have 
given up long ago. But I really believe that we have enough 
dedicated people to see this through. I have already ex- 
plained what our needs are. I don’t like to nag. It’s just a 
question of are we friends or aren’t we? 


On the influence of the left. I do not think the left thinks of me 


as being one of them. I consult with a whole spectrum of peo- 
ple. Nobody really has a complete hold on me. I listen toa 
great many people, and once I have made up my mind, there 
is really no way anyone can sway me. 


On her decision-making style. I am not knowledgeable about 
all things. I listen to both sides. And I think to myself, “O.K. 
What are the needs of the country?” It helps me that I have 
these different views. If I had only one view available, then I 
would really be worried. 


On being an unknown quantity. It’s true. I don’t have any record 
of past decisions except being a candidate. But I don’t think I 
am an enigma. I am nota traditional politician. So whatever 
I say is what I mean; it is not something else. I think I should 
follow my gut feelings. However, I still have to learn not to be 
too frank, not to give the truthful answer right away. I have 
these men around me who are just so overprotective. They 
say, “Should we let her speak?” I say, “Why not?” 


On how she has changed. I am learning to say no. I was just 
running myself ragged, and I wasn’t myself anymore. I was 
just like a machine, When my first month in office was over, 
T got hold of myself and I thought, “This is not how it should 
be.” I was having such headaches. I was thinking, “I won't 
last long if I keep on this way.” I’m no longer so accommo- 
dating. I figure, “I’m already President. I just don’t have 
time.” 
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Tomorrow morning, a select 
group of drivers will start their 


day with a different attitude. They 


know they'll get off the line 
quickly. They'll take corners with 


authority. They'll be making their 


climb to the top in style. In Ford 
Tempo Sport GL. 
Move up quickly. 

The climb will be quick, with 
electronic fuel injection and a 


2300 HSO (High Specific Output) 
engine. Low end torque works 
in perfect harmony with a 
well-matched 5-speed transaxle, 
moving the driver in an 
exciting way 

Sport GL knows its way 
around a corner, too. Its special 
sports suspension utilizes low- 
profile high-performance 14-inch 
tires mounted on 7-spoke alumi- 


num wheels. A front stabilizer 
bar and 4-wheel independent 
suspension help put you in con 
trol. And Tempos dynamic shape 
directs airflow for stability and 
improved cornering agility 
Move up comfortably. 

Inside, find standard reclin 
ing performance seats, a leather 
wrapped steering wheel and an 
instrument cluster with tach 


Ford Tempo 








ometer and engine temperature 
gauge. For added entertainment, 
the standard AM/FM stereo with 
Dolby® cassette* provides back 
ground music 


For those in search of a quick 
means of self expression, we 
think Ford Tempo Sport GL rep 
resents an excellent choice. It's 
perfect for a stimulating climb to 
the top 


“Quality is Job 1° 

4 1985 survey established 
that Ford makes the best-built 
American cars. This is based on 
an average of problems reported 
by owners in the Prior SIX 
months on 1981-1984 models 
designed and built in the U.S 
3-Year Unlimited Mileage 
Powertrain Warrant 


The new 3-vear unlimited 


Sport GL. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives 


mileage warranty Covers 
major powertrain Components 
on Tempo, as well as all 1986 
Ford cars 

The warranty is limited and 
certain deductibles apply, so you 
should ask to see it when you see 
your Ford Dealer. 


“May be deleted for credit 


Have you driven a Ford... 
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Arthritis? 


Dont suffer more than you have to. 


Arthritis, our #1 crippling disease, strikes one in every 

seven Americans. While it rarely poses a threat to life, the 
condition can make everyday living a frustrating, painful 
experience. But arthritis is not a disease without hope. 
Sufferers can be helped. Unfortunately, many people fail 
to seck proper medical treatment. 


What arthritis is and how it can be helped. 

Simply put, arthritis means inflammation of the joint. 

Swelling, redness, and especially pain are present in nearly 

all cases. Typical symptoms you might experience are carly 
morning stiffness or aches, difficulty in movement or 

bending, or swelling and/or tenderness in one or more 

joints (i.¢., hands, wrists, feet, elbows, knees, or shoul- 

ders ). Over 100 forms of arthritis are known today. They 

appear in all age groups, from children to the elderly. The 

two most common forms are: 

Osteoarthritis—The most common type, usually associated 

with advanced age. 

Rheumatoid arthritis—Oftten beginning between 40 and 


50 years of age, this can be the most debilitating type of 


arthritis. 

Both forms are more prevalent in women than in men, 
Their causes, as well as cures, are at present unknown. But 
experience has shown that arthritis sufferers can benefit 
greatly from proper treatment. A range of advanced ther- 
apics, including new medicines, have been used to reduce 
the pain and inconvenience, Today there are drugs which 
not only are very effective, but can also reduce the number 
of doses previously needed to as few as one per day. Along 
with medicines, a tailored program of exercise and rest can 
be used to strengthen joints and keep them moving more 
smoothly. Your doctor can also instruct you on ways to 
help yourself at home (hot baths, massage ). 


Beware of myths and quackery— 

they can hurt more than help. 

Ir’s not unusual for arthritis victims to seek out mystical 
or untried “cures?” like copper bracelets or exotic herbs. 
Unfortunately, these and other “miracle” treatments cannot 





cure or even help your arthritis. They often do result 
in a waste of money ‘and a delay in proper medical care. 


Proper treatment starts with your doctor. 

The sooner you bring symptoms to your physician’s atten- 
tion, the sooner you can begin to correctly manage your 
arthritis. And while it is you who must take that first step, 
it’s important to re member that your physician, along with 
other health professionals, can help make your arthritis 
easier to live with. They are part of the overall health 
support system. We call it.. 


Partners in Healthcare: 


You are the most important partner. 

Only you can make the decision to see your doctor, It is you 
who must decide to accept the guidance and counseling of 
your physician, pharmacist and other healthcare profession- 
als. When medicines are prescribed, only you can take them 
as directed. 


Your doctor interprets the warning signs, orders your 
tests, and makes the diagnosis. 

Along with the proper program of rest and exercise, your 
physician also prescribes the best medication for you 
among those available—considering each drug’s character- 
istics—and monitors your progress. 


All those who discover, develop, and distribute 
medicines complete the partnership. 

Pfizer's ongoing research brings you essential medicines 
for a wide range of diseases. Through development of 
these and many other medications, along with providing 
important healthcare information, we are fulfilling our 
responsibility as one of your partners in healthcare. 


For additional information on arthritis, please 
contact your local Arthritis Foundation Chapter. 


For reprints of this Healthcare Series, please write: 
?fizer Pharmaceuticals, Post Office Box 3852AR2, 
Grand Central Station, New York, NY 10163 
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ers like Defense Minister Juan Ponce En- 
rile, the architect of martial law during 
the Marcos regime, and human rights ac- 
tivists who wish to investigate alleged 
army offenses. The rift between the civil- 
ian and the military factions has been 
seized upon by the Communists as yet an- 
other reason not to accept Aquino’s invi- 
tation to disarm. “How can she secure her 
share of responsibility in the negotia- 
tions,” says Communist Party Founder 
Jose Maria Sison, “without having full 
control of the armed forces?” 


he ongoing struggle in the countryside 

remains the principal concern of 
Washington, which has seemed decidedly 
cool toward the Aquino government. On 
his way to meet the new President two 
weeks ago, U.S. Secretary of State George 
Shultz declared, without much conviction, 
“Well, I assume she’s in control.’” Nonethe- 
less, the Administration has been increas- 
ingly impressed with the calm authority of 
the former homemaker, and recently 
pledged an additional $150 million in aid 
to Manila. “She’s surprising us in some 
ways,” said one Washington official. “She 
also seems clearly preferable to any of the 
alternatives.” That much has been under- 
lined by the troublesome presence in Ha- 
waii of Marcos, whose payment of support- 
ers to stir up unrest in Manila has irritated 


“He’s causing trouble,” declared the Secre- 
tary of State last week, “and some of it goes 
beyond just argument.” 

In running her Cabinet, whose mem- 
bers are drawn from most shades of the po- 
litical rainbow, Aquino has largely chosen 
to delegate responsibility. The very diversi- 
ty of the group, she claims, is an example of 
democracy in action. But hers remains a 
treacherous tightrope walk. Says Leandro 
Alejandro, the secretary-general of Bayan, 
the leftist political alliance: “If she goes to 
the right, she will lose a lot of her populari- 
ty, but if she goes to the left, the U.S. will 
not stand for it. And if she fights the mili- 
tary, she might end up in exile.” 

In the end, however, the new leader 
may mostly be a victim of her single great 
achievement: returning political freedom 
to the Philippines. It was Aquino, after 
all, who released Sison from jail, along 
with some 500 other political prisoners. 
She also permitted Marcos loyalists to 
protest her rule for three straight weeks in 
the streets of Manila. And she has actively 
encouraged the open questioning that 
Marcos so forcefully muzzled. “Less than 
100 days is not enough time for a govern- 
ment to produce an impact,” says Busi- 
nessman Leonardo Alejandrino, “espe- 
cially a government that almost by its 
own admission was not ready to hold of- 
fice. But it is a long enough time for the 
euphoria to start wearing thin.” Fortune 
may have lent a hand with the storybook 
beginning, but it is up to Aquino alone to 
secure a happy ending. —By Pico lyer. Re- 





ported by Sandra Burton and Nelly Sindayen/ 
Manila 





even the usually imperturbable Shultz. | 














SOUTH KOREA 


All the Makings of a Great Movie 





Two thespians survive exile to tell a tangled tale of intrigue 


Fe story would make a remarkable | Pyongyang regime was controlling their 


screenplay. A famous movie director 
and his popular actress wife are abducted 
in Hong Kong by thugs working for a dic- 
tator’s son, who wants the stars to add 
some luster to his own film productions. 
They refuse to help him and are locked up 
for five years. Finally, they concoct an es- 
cape plan that calls for them to play the 
role of their lives. They agree to make the 
dictator’s propaganda films, but then at 
the first opportunity they escape to the 
West through Vienna with $2.3 million of 
the dictator’s money. 








Getting the story straight: Choi and Shin huddle at news conference last week 


movements. But the couple, who pro- 
duced perhaps as many as six films in 
North Korea, were apparently free to 
travel across Europe with incomes of $3 
million a year. 

The State Department confirmed that | 
the couple had appeared at the U.S. em- 
bassy in Vienna this past March 21. They 
had stopped in the Austrian capital on 
their way to Budapest, where they were to 
begin work on a film about Genghis 
Khan. So their story goes, they fled to the 
embassy in a taxi with another cab full of 
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Claims that they were kidnaped and forced to live on $3 million a year 


Those were the amazing adventures 
of South Korean Movie Director Shin 
Sang Ok and his actress wife Choi Un 
Hui. Or at least that is what they told the 
press last week, when the pair suddenly 
surfaced in the U.S. Some skeptics who 
have followed the saga, however, openly 
wondered whether the tale was a little too 
strange even for fiction. 

This much is known. Shin, now 59, 
was once a king of the film industry in 
South Korea, where he produced more 
than 200 movies, many of them award 
winners. The beautiful Choi, 54, was 
adored by millions. When both disap- 
peared in 1978, their public jumped to the 
conclusion that they were the victims of 
foul play. Industry insiders suggested 
the film couple had fled from financial 
troubles. Shin apparently had not made 
a film since 1975. Years passed with 
no word of the pair’s whereabouts. Then, 
in 1984, Shin and Choi showed up in Yu- 
goslavia, claiming that they had volun- 
tarily defected to North Korea. The South 





North Korean agents in hot pursuit. Shin 
claimed last week that he was so trusted 
by North Korean officials that they had 
deposited $2.3 million in a Vienna bank 
account for his use. 

In Baltimore last week, the twosome 
said that they had been kidnaped by Kim 
Jong Il, 45, the son of North Korea’s 
strongman Kim Il Sung, 74. The younger 
Kim, they said, is a film buff with 20,000 





reels in his personal collection. According 
to Shin and Choi, he has taken over much 
of the work of governing. They further 
claim that anyone caught criticizing the 
Kims is summarily thrown in prison 

In South Korea, the reappearance of 
the two film stars was greeted with public 
expressions of delight. In North Korea, of- 
ficials issued contradictory statements 
One declared that they were thieves whose 
only goal was to embezzle North Korean 
funds, The other brought the incident full 
circle, insisting that the couple had been 
“kidnaped by the South Koreans and the 
Americans.” By Michael S. Serrill. 


Korean government insisted that the | Reported by Edwin M. Reingold/Tokyo 
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invites you to compare.. 





Apples 


LINCOLN-MERCURY-MERKUR 


WERE NOT 
RAISING PRICES 


Lincoln-Mercury-Merkur is holding the line 
on prices. GM can't say that. 


6.9% FINANCING’ 


™®\ That's what our participating dealers offer 
' qualified buyers through Ford Credit. And it 
stands to reason that low rates such as this can save 
you money. But there’s more to consider. The 
bottom line is what you pay for the car youre 
financing. And we'e leaving our prices alone. See 
your Lincoln-Mercury-Merkur dealer for his price. 


CASH INCENTIVES 


3 We also offer special cash incentives that 

' allow your dealer to pass on savings of 
hundreds of dollars on Grand Marquis and Marquis. 
(Available only on Marquis in stock.) 


re LOW LEASE TERMS 


™) Special low Red Carpet Lease terms, 
available to qualified lessees through Ford 
Credit on Lincoln Town Car and Merkur XR4Ti, 
make luxury and performance more affordable. 


Don't Be 


* Offer available on Cougar and Lynx. Limit of one per retail 


Oranges 


GENERAL MOTORS 


THEY'VE 
__ RAISED PRICES 


«: GM announced an average increase of 
’ 2.9% effective April 1986. Lincoln-Mercury- 
Merkur did not. 


... WHAT IT MEANS 


> We're asking you to compare. Compare 
’ Lincoln-Mercury-Merkur to our competition. 
You may discover that everybody isn’t speaking the 
same language. 
Low finance rates can save you money. 

And GM is offering favorable rates. But low finance 
offers don’t mean as much if the price has been 
increased on the car you’re buying. The way we 
see it, there's a better way to make low financing 
really pay off. Just leave the prices 
alone. We are. 
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customer Order or take delivery from dealer stock by July 5. 

wailable. Rates vary with length of term. Dealer 
1 may affect customer savings. See your dealer for | 
on details and beng of term. 
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LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION MERKUR 


Tempted By Low Interest Rates a Alou, 
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“Papa Jéré” 


A Duvalier crony stands trial 





espite the sweltering heat, curious 

crowds of reporters packed the pink 
courtroom in Port-au-Prince day after 
day. Armed soldiers in steel helmets sur- 
rounded the defendant, who sat erect, 
dressed in a business suit, seemingly im- 
pervious to both the temperature and the 
allegations against him. Retired Army 
Colonel Samuel Jérémie, 52, who was 
once a close aide to former President-for- 
Life Jean-Claude (“Baby Doc”) Duvalier, 
had been charged with two counts of mur- 
der, each punishable by ten years in pris- 
on. He was also accused of military mis- 
conduct, a crime under Haitian law that 
could lead to an additional 15-year 
sentence. 





Government, which took power after Du- 
valier fled with his family to France last 
February, vowed to prosecute Baby Doc’s 
henchmen who had abused their power 
The decision to bring Jérémie to trial now 
has bolstered the council's credibility at a 
time when it desperately needs public 
support. Says Justice Minister Frangois 
Latortue: “Those who committed crimes 
now know that justice will strike them.” 
Ever since the military court con- 
vened on May 5, the proceedings have 
been broadcast live over Haitian televi- 
sion and radio. At first Jérémie laughed 
easily and shook his head in disbelief as 
evidence against him was presented. But 
his demeanor darkened noticeably during 
testimony about his role in breaking up an 
anti-Duvalier demonstration near Léo- 
gane, a town 28 miles southwest of the 
capital, a week before Baby Doc left. The 
military prosecutor charged that Jérémie 





Haiti’s ruling National Council of | 











Under heavy guard, the defendant, right, confers with his lawyer in the courtroom 


had led two Jeep loads of Tonton Ma- 
coutes, Duvalier’s hated secret police, 
who had opened fire on the crowd, The 
government contends that five persons 
were killed and 17 wounded in the dem- 
onstration. Others believe more than 100 
persons died. 

One army adjutant told the court that 
he saw Jérémie kill an eight-year-old boy 
by striking him in the temple with the 
butt of his pistol. Choking back tears, the 
defendant protested: “I couldn't hurt a 
child. They call me ‘Papa Jéré’ in Léo- 
gane.” Another witness stripped off his 
shirt in court to exhibit six bullet 
wounds he suffered in the demonstration. 
“Jérémie says he is everybody's father,” 
he snapped. “When did you hear of a fa- 
ther shooting his son? He shot at all 
of us.” 

By staging the trial now, Council Pres- 
ident Lieut. General Henri Namphy 
hopes to convince his country that its new 
leaders are working hard to correct the 
abuses of the Duvalier era 
feels they have been cheated or hurt,” 
Nampbhy told TIME, “let them go before 
the police and justice department. We are 
not here for revenge, but for justice, and 
justice for all.” Namphy defended the cau- 
tious pace of reform, as well as his reluc- 
tance to set a date for promised civilian 
elections. Said he: “We have to give the 
people an education so they may con- 
sciously vote for their leader, not as they 
did in the past. When we have freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, free unions 
and a real civil service, we will hold elec- 
tions, starting with sheriff. If the base is 
not solid, you cannot build on it.” His phi- 
losophy of slow, sure progress in restoring 
Haiti's institutions may not be a crowd 
pleaser, but if consistently and fairly ap- 
plied, it may be just the medicine that the 
ailing country needs —By John Moody. 
Reported by Bernard Diederich/Port-au-Prince 
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| also backed U.S. demands for a strong 
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BRITAIN 


Principled Plea 


New pressure on the I.R.A. 


he message that Tom King carried 

to Washington last week was one of 
outrage and anger. The British govern- 
ment, warned Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher's Secretary of State for North- 
ern Ireland, was distinctly unhappy about 
what it sees as congressional attempts to 
delay the approval and water down the 
terms of a new supplement to the extradi- 
tion treaty between the U.S. and Britain 
King reminded members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that 
Thatcher had allowed U.S. planes to at- 
tack Libya from British bases. She had 


antiterrorist stance by the European 
Community. Now, King implied, it was 
time for the U.S. to reciprocate. 

London’s lobbying effort was directed 
at the extradition treaty signed by the two 
governments nearly a year ago but stalled 
in Senate subcommittee ever since. It | 
would change a provision of the previous | 
pact, signed in 1972, that has allowed Irish 
Republican Army gunmen taking refuge 
in the U.S. to escape extradition by claim- 
ing that their crimes were “political.” The 
new treaty would make it easier for U.S. 
courts to send terrorists back to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom for trial. 

The treaty is opposed by a coalition of 
northeastern liberal Democrats, includ- 
ing Senators Christopher Dodd of Con- 
necticut and John Kerry of Massachu- 
setts, and Republican Senator Jesse 
Helms of North Carolina. The Demo- 
crats, many with large Irish-American 
constituencies, maintain that the I.R.A. is 
waging a legitimate struggle for political | 
freedom. Helms cares little for the LR.A., 
but worries that the new treaty would set 
a precedent, allowing Communist govern- 
ments to demand the extradition of anti- 


communist guerrillas 
S ince 1969, only five I.R.A. fugitives 
are believed to have fled to the US., 
but London sees a point of principle. De- 
clared Thatcher two weeks ago: “If you 
are fighting terrorism, you cannot fight 
it on one front. There is no earthly use 
in our fighting terrorism [in Britain] 
knowing that Irish terrorists can get away 
to the U.S.” Agrees President Reagan 
“[{Thatcher] is our staunchest ally in our 
battle against international terrorism. We 
need to stand tall with our British allies.” 
Both Reagan and Thatcher oppose a 
compromise that would permit extradi- 
tion when crimes have been committed 
against civilians, but allow sanctuary 
when the target is military. At week’s end 
the British were watching closely to see 
which way the Senate would vote. “Rejec- 
tion will be seen as providing sanctuary for 
murderers and thugs,” warned a Thatcher 
aide. “There will be tremendous anger.” & 
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SOUTH AFRICA 











Zulu Chief in the Middle 








Walking the thin line between compromise and collaboration 


A’ a time of sharply escalating racial 
unrest, who is the most popular South 
African leader among the country’s white 
minority? State President P.W. Botha, 
who is pushing for limited reforms? Arch- 
bishop-elect Desmond Tutu, the Nobel 
Peace Prize laureate whose cries for 
change have been tempered by condem- 
nations of violence? Gavin Relly, the 
chairman of the giant Anglo-American 
Corp., who last year led a delegation of 
white businessmen to Lusaka, Zambia, 
for an unprecedented meeting with the 
exiled leadership of the African National 
Congress (A.N.C.)? According to a recent 
poll, that distinction belongs to none of 
the above but to Mangosuthu Buthelezi, 
chief of the nation’s 6 million Zulus. A to- 
tal of 83% of Afrikaner businessmen 
polled picked Buthelezi, 57, as a “good 
leader,”’ compared with 67% for Botha. 
Buthelezi’s primary appeal to whites 
lies in his endorsement of capitalist prin- 
ciples, his commitment to nonviolence 


and his willingness to resolve the nation’s | 


racial differences through compromise 
Many South Africans regard him as per- 
haps the only man, white or black, who 
can bring about a peaceful end to the hat- 
ed apartheid system. This very promi- 
nence makes him a figure of suspicion and 
even derision among many militant 
blacks, who dismiss him as a puppet of the 
Pretoria government. Even so, all sides 
agree that the Zulu chief is likely to play a 
pivotal role in the future of the country 
Last month Buthelezi opened a histor- 
ic indaba, or meeting, between whites and 
blacks to discuss guidelines for creating in 
his home state of Natal the country’s first 
completely multiracial government. If the 
proposals are ever accepted, Buthelezi, 
who has steadfastly refused gov- 
ernment offers of independence 
for KwaZulu, the territory within 
Natal designated as the Zulu 
homeland, could become provin- 
cial governor, the first black ever 
to hold such a post. Some observ- 
ers suggest that the innovative 
power-sharing plan could serve 
as a model for the country as a 
whole. Indeed, if apartheid were 
to be totally dismantled and 
black South Africans were politi- 
cally free, Buthelezi would not 
rule out the possibility of a na- 
tional cooperative effort between 
Zulus and Afrikaners. “I could 
see the possibility of such an alli- 
ance,” he says, “as long as any al- 
liance is in the common good.” 
Buthelezi’s political base is the 
1 million-strong Inkatha, the 
Zulu movement he leads. On May 
Day, when militant black union 





spearheaded a nationwide walkout, Buthe- 
lezi staged a rally to launch a new labor or- 
ganization to challenge them. “Why are 
they so persistent to push disinvestment 
even with the knowledge that we blacks, 
whom they purport to be helping, are the 
ones who will suffer most?” he asks. 

What sets Buthelezi apart from oth- 
er black nationalists is his rejection of 
violence and economic sanctions against 
the government. “I will not lead black 
South Africans to maim, hack and kill 
black South Africans, nor will I lead 
blacks to maim, hack and kill white 
South Africans,” he says. He insists 
that the only real chance for change 
is through negotiation. Says Buthelezi: 





























Buthelezi at a traditional ceremony, and leading an inkatha rally 





“There are no prospects either now or 
in the foreseeable future of toppling the 
South African government by violent 
means. The harsh reality, which for us 
is an inescapable reality, is that we do 
not destroy the foundations of the future 
by what we do now.” 

Buthelezi was born in eastern Natal, 
where he grew up hearing tales of an an- 
cestor, the warrior king Shaka, who estab- 
lished the Zulu empire in the mid-19th 
century. He earned a degree in history 
and African administration at the black 
University of Fort Hare. Married and the 
father of seven children, he is devoted to 
classical music, the study of history and 
his Anglican faith. The well-traveled 
Buthelezi is equally comfortable in the 
skins, feathers and beads of his Zulu fore- 
bears and in dark, well-cut business suits. 
His prestige is such that he has conferred 
with Pope John Paul II, President Rea- 
gan, Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
and other world leaders 

Even his bitterest critics acknowledge 
that Buthelezi’s antiapartheid credentials 
are solid and long-standing. As a student, 
he joined the A.N.C., the now outlawed 
black-liberation organization, and served 
as a lieutenant to its late leader, Albert 
Luthuli. One of Buthelezi’s closest friends 
at the time was Nelson Mandela, the in- 
carcerated A.N.C. leader who has refused 
to renounce violence until blacks are 
granted full political rights. The two men 
have kept in touch through letters during 
the 24 years of Mandela's imprisonment 
The Zulu leader has repeatedly called for 
Mandela’s release and the lifting of the 
A.N.C. ban as prerequisites for meaning- 
ful negotiation between blacks and the 
government 

Buthelezi rejected the 1984 constitu- 
tion that created a tricameral Parlia- 
ment, which excluded black representa- 
tion. He is critical of the government’s 
failure to institute reforms more quickly 
“We are moving in the right direction,” 
he says. “But whatever progress 
has been made is not enough 
The fundamental issue of power 
sharing at the center has not 
been addressed.” 

Until the mid-’70s, Buthelezi 
was considered an ally by A.N.C. 
militants, but his refusal to turn 
Inkatha into a “surrogate libera- 
tion network” for the A.N.C. an- 
gered its exile leadership. He 
insists that “real A.N.C.” leaders 
like Mandela will probably agree 
with his approach. Last week he 
proposed that he be allowed to 
visit Mandela in prison and clear 
up the lingering confusion over 
their relationship. Says Buthe- 
lezi: “I long for the day when 
Mandela and others can stand on 
the same platform as I and 
present the people with 
alternatives.” —By Janice C. Simpson. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/ 
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| leaders who favor divestiture 


A willingness to resolve racial differences through negotiation. 
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PARIS 1875 


America’s largest selling imported beer. 


SATISFY YOUR THIRST FOR THE BEST. 
Imported by Van Munching & Co., New York, N-Y. 
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LIGHTS 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


10 mg ‘tar!’ 0.7 mg nicotine av 
per cigarette, FIC Report Feb’85 
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World Notes 





“Commander Zero” bows out 


Living Legend 
Gives It Up 


It has been almost eight years 
since Edén Pastora Gomez, the 
Sandinistas’ legendary “Com- 
mander Zero,” stormed Mana- 
gua’s National Palace, paving 
the way for Dictator Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle’s flight into 
exile. Soon feeling powerless in 
a government that he charged 
was run by Communists, Pas- 
tora helped form the Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary Alliance 
(ARDE) and began receiving 
covert U.S. aid to fight the 
Sandinistas. But the funds 
were cut off when Pastora re- 
fused to cooperate with other 
rebel forces. 

Now, it appears, Pastora is 
washed up. On May 9, six of 
his top commanders signed on 
with the United Nicaraguan 
Opposition, the U.S.-backed 
contra force, taking with them 
most of ARDE’s troops. At 
| week’s end Pastora said that he 
is abandoning the contra strug- 
gle and will seek political asy- 
lum in Costa Rica. 


WEST GERMANY 


Enter the 
Goose Patrol 


Geese toting M-16s? Well, not 
quite, but after a successful 
trial run, gaggles of geese will 
soon begin guard duty at 
American military installa- 
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The forerunners of a 900-strong web-footed brigade 


tions in West Germany. Even- 
tually, 900 of the squawking 
waterfowl, in platoons of six to 
40, will take up posts at 30 sites 
run by the U.S. Army’s 32nd 
Air Defense Command. The 
idea is not as ludicrous as it 
may seem. With their acute 
sense of hearing, geese when 
startled sound the alarm by 
hissing, honking loudly and 
flapping their wings. Indeed, 
the ancient Romans used geese 
as guards. The web-footed sen- 
tinels are said to have saved 
Rome by raising a noisy 
commotion as the Gauls ap- 
proached the city walls in 
390 B.C. What is more, the en- 
tire goose patrol will cost 
the Army about half the annu- 
al tab for a single trained 
guard dog. 


Wrapping Up 
Loose Ends 


The 1982 Falklands War came 


| back to haunt both sides in the 


conflict last week. In Buenos 
Aires three former junta mem- 
bers were convicted of bun- 
gling the ten-week conflict that 
ended in humiliating defeat for 
Argentina. Former President 
Leopoldo Fortunato Galltieri, 
59, who launched the war, was 
sentenced by the country’s 


| highest military court to twelve 


years in prison. The navy and 
air force chiefs at the time 
received 14- and eight-year 
sentences. 

Britons too were remind- 





ed of the war. In London the 
Defense Ministry confirmed 
that the May 4, 1982, sinking 
of the British destroyer Shef- 
field, and the death of 
20 crew members, resulted 
from a bizarre coincidence. 
The ministry said that the 
Sheffield’s captain was on a 
communications hookup to 
naval headquarters at the 
precise moment an Argentine 
warplane fired an Exocet 
missile at the ship. The cap- 
tain’s unfortunately timed call 
had jammed the destroyer’s 
radar system, allowing the 
craft to take a direct hit. 


ARMS TRADE 


Truly Dubious 


Achievement 


Over the years, either the 
United States or the Soviet 
Union has served as the No. 1 
arms dealer to the Third 
World. But last year, according 
to a newly released report by 
the U.S. Congressional Re- 
search Service, both super- 
powers were edged out by 
Western Europe. 

Despite a slight slump in 
overall arms sales in 1985, 
Britain, France, West Germa- 
ny and Italy together sold 
$9.37 billion in weapons to 
Third World countries, princi- 
pally to the Middle East. West- 
ern Europe thus accounted for 
31.3% of this arms trade, in 
contrast to 30.4% for the 
Soviet Union and 17.8% for 
the US. 








Massman and the Munich photo album 


DISCOVERIES 


The Real 
Thing—Maybe 


Just 25 days before Adolf Hit- 
ler committed suicide in Ber- 
lin, U.S. Army Private Wil- 
bert Massman entered Munich 
with the 179th Infantry Regi- 
ment and settled into a small 
apartment on the city’s east 
side, using it as an office. While 
rummaging through a book- 
case, Massman stumbled on a 
red leather album embossed 
with a swastika. Flipping 
through the album, he saw 72 
photos of World War I scenes, 
four of which showed a man 
who appeared to be the young 


| Adolf Hitler. Other items, 


bearing the monogram A.H., 
convinced Massman that the 
apartment had once been Hit- 
ler’s. Massman sent the memo- 
rabilia home to Chicago with a 
note telling his wife to remove 
the pictures and use the book 
for photos of their newborn 
daughter. Instead, Mrs. Mass- 
man stashed the album in the 


| attic. 


Forty years later, Mass- 


man, now 70, retrieved the al- | 


bum and sold it to Randall 
Donley, the owner of a local 
museum. Donley contacted 
United Press International, 
which set out to authenticate 
the photos. Last week experts 
proclaimed the pictures the 
real thing—maybe. After the 
memorable Hitler-diary hoax 


| of three years ago, few experts 
| were eager to put their reputa- 


tions on the line once more. 
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Turbo Rotary Power. New Serious Driving Environment. Dual reclining Dynamic Tracking Suspension System. No 


turbocharged, intercooled, bucket seats are orthopedically sculpted for com- one has a more advanced suspension system, Under 
fuel-injected, 182 horsepower fort. Firm side bolsters add lateral support. Controls comering loads of 0.AG or above, the rear wheels 
engine. 0-60: 6.7 seconds. are clustered for easy access. Close-ratio 5-speed actually help steer you through turns. Provides 
Two-stage turbo for lag-free falls naturally to hand. Air conditioning, standard more agile, more precise handling. Limited-slip 
response and high efficiency. differential for optimum traction 
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Return this coupon to: Mazda RX-7 Catalog 
Offer, Box 5960-T-4, Orange, CA 92668. 

















NAME 
i ADORESS APT NO. 
i ary SATE 
PHONE NO 
es CE NE ee ee Ge 
Performance Tires Airfoil Sunroof. Standard Full instrumentation. Easy-to-read analog- For a free, 30-page Mazda RX-7 
and Wheels. 16-inch eer goat hae sunroof can format instrumentation includes tachometer, catalog, complete the coupon 
alloy wheels and tilted up for added venti- speedometer, and turbo boost gauge. Leather- above or call this toll-free 
205/S5VR radials are lation, Opened wide, it func- wrapped steering wheel has integral thumb number: 800-521-1055. 


standard tions as a rooftop spoiler. rests. 100-watt component-type stereo is 
standard. Compact disc player, optional 


NOW. WERE REALLY 
PUTTING THE PRESSURE ON. | 


THE NEW MAZDA RX7 TURBO. 

0-60: 0.7 SECONDS. | 

ABOUT *1Q000 LESS THAN — | 
- PORSCHE 944 TURBO. 








r 4 CrPemenceo *Comparisons with other makes based on available competitive data and manufacturer's suggested retad 
DAVE RS price. Actual price set by dealer. Taxes, license, freight, options (al. wheels on standard AX-7) and other dealer 
Cee charges extra. Price may change without notice. Availability of vehicies with specific features may vary 











Standard features include: Fuel-injected rotary engine upholstery. Full instrumentation. Dual remote control door 
Dynamic Tracking Suspension System. Close-ratio 5-speed mirrors. 40-watt ETR AM/FM stereo radio with power 
overdrive. Dual reclining bucket seats with velour antenna and four speakers. 


RX7 SPORT PACKAGE. 
*15145° 






Standard features include: Aerodynamic body parts RX7 Luxury Package 15195 ° (not shown). Standard features 
| Sport-tuned suspension. Power steering. 15”alloy wheels. include: Electricsunroof. 14” alloy wheels. Power door mirrors 
205/60VR radials. Plus 4-wheel ventilated disc brakes 100-watt ETR AM/FM stereo cassette deck with 4 speakers 


RX7 GXL. 
18445" 


The GXL treats you to all of the following: Automatic seat. 100-watt ETR AM/FM stereo. Full logic auto-reverse 
Adjusting Suspension. 15” alloy wheels. 205/60VR radials. cassette deck. 9-band graphic equalizer. Cruise control. Tilt 


4-wheel ventilated disc brakes. Limited-slip differential. Air | wheel. Power steering. Power maZzDa 
conditioning. Electric sunroof. 6-way adjustable driver's windows. Power door mirrors. ~ 
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Seuss and the Cat in their hats: “From Then to Now” in San Diego 


His otherworldly animals 
pop up in the most amazing 
places, so it was no surprise 
that Dr. Seuss, a.k.a. Theodor 
Geisel, should find his most 
famous fictional feline in front 
of the San Diego Museum of 
Art, about to be hoisted onto 
the roof. The 22-ft.-tall replica 
of the Cat in the Hat went on 
display last week to announce 
the opening of “Dr. Seuss from 


| Then to Now,” a retrospective 


of his nearly 60-year career 
that will travel over the next 
two years to Pittsburgh, New 
York City, Baltimore and New 
Orleans. Geisel, 82, whose lat- 
est best seller, You re Only Old 
Once!, is intended for young- 
sters of all ages, was more than 
pleased with the exhibition. “It 
finally gave me a chance to 
clean out my closet,” he 
laughs. Now that is something 
to imagine, the spilling-all- 
over contents of the Seussian 
closet. Must be a book in there 
someplace. 


The dark, somber photo- | 


graph showing Andrei Sakharov 
in his Gorky apartment would 
stir interest under any circum- 
stances. But it is especially no- 
table since the photographer is 
the subject's wife Yelena Bon- 
ner. Taken in October of last 
year, the picture was released 
to mark her husband’s 65th 
birthday this week. Bonner, 


| who is in the U.S. for medical 


treatment until June 2, used 
the occasion to express the 
“hope that my husband will be 
free and would enjoy at least 
the rights of other citizens of 








the country in which he was 
born, lived all his life and for 
which he worked.” Mean- 
while, Bonner celebrated an- 
other “kind of a birthday” in 
New York City when she was 
reunited after nearly a decade 
with Anatoli Shcharansky, who 
is visiting the U.S. to thank 
Americans for their help in 
winning his release from the 
U.S.S.R. Both were founding 
members of Moscow’s Helsin- 
ki human rights group, which 
had its tenth anniversary last 
week. They embraced, laughed 
and began talking animatedly 
in Russian. The next day, 
Shcharansky met with mem- 
bers of Congress and spent 40 
minutes at the White House 
with President Reagan. Side- 
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| Stepping criticism that Bonner 


had not been similarly invited, 
Shcharansky said, “If Andrei 
Sakharov is released, President 
Reagan will be ready to meet 
him.” 


He never pulls a punch 
during an argument on his talk 
show, but last week Phil Dona- 
hue found himself fighting 
more than a war of words at 
New York City’s La Guardia 
Airport. The encounter oc- 
curred as Donahue and his ac- 
tress wife Marlo Thomas were 
on their way to Boston, where 
Thomas was being honored for 
her anti-nuclear-arms activi- 
ties. William Ferguson, a 6-f1., 
260-Ib. follower of right-wing 
Activist Lyndon LaRouche, 
was passing oul pro-nuclear 
literature when he spotted the 
couple—at which point a 
down-with-your-nukes, put- 
up-your-dukes fracas broke 
out. Donahue says that Fergu- 
son yelled, “You oughta be in 
jail!” and kicked him in the 
groin. Ferguson says that Don- 
ahue was a “beast” who went 
“totally berserk” and bashed 
him on the head after calling 
him a “Nazi.” A nonviolent 
mediation hearing has been set 
for this week to sort it oul. 


a 
“Diana fever should be 
kept in moderation and not al- 
lowed to become too exces- 
sive,” cautioned the Tokyo 
Mainichi Simbun editorial. But 


The face of repression: Sakharov photographed at home by Wife Yelena 
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| knowing chuckle. 


| cian smoothly replied that he 








Diana: samurai-night fever 


the message of restraint was 
lost on even the writer’s own 
newspaper, which festooned its 
pages with extravagant cover- 
age of the six-day visit to Ja- 
pan of Britain’s Prince Charles 
and Diana. In Tokyo, 92,000 
people showed up to catch a 
glimpse or a snapshot of the 
royal couple’s motorcade. Di- 
ana, who left a wake of look- 
alike haircuts wherever she 
went, participated in a tea cer- 
emony, donned an elegant ki- 
mono in Kyoto and attended a 
sumo-wrestling match. As al- 
ways, Charles scored points for 
his unstiff reserve, but the irre- 
pressible Diana at one point 
displayed her own brand of coy 
diplomacy. Having noticed a 
Japanese parliament member 
dozing while her husband ad- 
dressed the Diet, the Princess 
later good-naturedly asked if 
he had been asleep or practic- 
ing Zen meditation. The politi- 


had closed his eyes the better 
to listen to the prince’s speech. 
Wry Di thanked him with a 





— By Guy D. Garcia 
_} 
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Dark Clouds over Wall Street 





ennis Levine was one of Wall 

Street’s hottest young investment 

bankers. A managing director 
with Drexel Burnham Lambert, Levine, 
33, was glib and gregarious, and had a 
knack for cultivating clients. In addition, 
he had a particular gift for obtaining in- 
formation about impending hostile merg- 
er bids and then persuading takeover tar- 
gets to hire his firm for their defense. 
According to federal law-enforcement of- 
ficials, Levine also used his expertise for a 
less innocent pursuit: buying stock in 
companies that he knew were about to be 
acquired, and then selling the shares at a 
profit after a takeover bid sent the prices 
sky-high. 

This illegal practice, known as insider 
trading, caught up with Levine last week. 
The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion filed a civil complaint charging him 
with 54 violations of federal securities law 
that were part of an elaborate scam in- 
volving fictitious names, phony Panama- 
nian corporations and a Bahamas-based 
broker. Soon thereafter, U.S. marshals ar- 
rested him in Manhattan on the criminal 
charge that he had obstructed the SEC’s 
investigation. If the SEC’s civil charges are 
upheld, Levine could be forced to hand 











History's largest insider-trading case stuns the investment world 


over $7.6 million in illegal profits and pay 
a $22.8 million fine. He could also be sen- 
tenced to as many as five years in prison 
and fined another $250,000 if he is found 
guilty on the criminal charge. 

The Levine case was the largest insid- 
er-trading complaint ever filed by the SEC, 
and it spurred anxiety and soul-searching 
in Wall Street boardrooms. Levine had al- 
legedly amassed a total of $12.6 million in 
illicit profits while working for three in- 
vestment firms—Drexel Burnham Lam- 
bert, Lehman Bros. and Smith Barney— 
during the past 5% years. Insider-trading 
cases come and go like stock-market ral- 
lies, but never has such a high-level exec- 
utive been accused of using privileged in- 
formation for so much personal gain over 
so long a period of time. Wall Streeters 
think that Levine must have been trading 
tips with a group of moneymen and fear 
that his arrest may be the first installment 
in a spreading scandal, especially if he or 
his confidants name accomplices in ex- 
change for clemency. Indeed, Govern- 
ment sources told TIME that several more 
insider-trading charges against high-pro- 
file individuals will be filed soon. Some 
brokers are talking nervously about a 


L Wall Street Watergate. 





| bid is announced. They hope to make a 





Illegal insider trading can take many 
forms. Advance knowledge that a compa- 
ny is about to introduce a new product, is- 
sue a spectacular earnings report or even 
be the subject of a flattering story can 
enable investors to reap easy profits on 
timely stock trades. But the bread and 
butter of inside traders is tips about take- 
over bids. 

As a merger specialist, Levine was 
privy to valuable information week in and 
week out. Curiously, in 35 of the 54 insid- | 
er-trading cases cited in the SEC charges, 
the investment bank that Levine worked 
for was not involved with the merger bid. 
The implication is that he may have been 
exchanging information with other in- 
vestment bankers or stock traders. 

One theory is that Levine was plugged 
into a network of arbitragers, the inves- 
tors who speculate on takeover battles. 
The arbs, as they are called, typically buy 
shares in a takeover target after a merger 





quick profit because rival suitors may 
start a bidding contest and drive up the 
price of the stock. Some arbs seem to 
know about proposed takeovers before 
they are announced. 

Whomever it was that Levine traded 
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tips with, he allegedly conducted his deals 
through Bernhard Meier, 35, an executive 
for the Bahamas subsidiary of Bank Leu, 
a Swiss institution with headquarters in 
Zurich. Meier, who is accused of pocket- 
ing $152,000 from Levine's insider trades, 
was charged last week as an accomplice 
in the case. Their first transaction took 
place in May 1980, when Levine was an 
associate at Smith Barney. He bought 
1,500 shares of Dart Industries and sold 
them less than two weeks later for a mod- 
est profit of $4,000, when Dart announced 
that it was merging with Kraft. 


fter that promising start, Levine 

used his Bahamas connection 

again and again. He called Meier 
collect from public pay phones during his 
lunch hour, using the alias “Mr. Dia- 
mond.” The owners of his stocks were list- 
ed as International Gold Inc. and Dia- 
mond Holdings S.A., which were dummy 
corporations that Levine had set up in Pan- 
ama. When he needed toconfer with Meier 
in person, he flew to the Bahamas under a 
fictitious name, using plane tickets that he 
purchased with cash. So as not to arouse 
the suspicion of his wife, he never men- 
tioned his out-of-town trips and avoided 
spending the night in the Bahamas. 

As time went on, Levine's pur- 
chases—and profits—grew larger. In No- 
vember 1982, after joining Lehman Bros., 
he bought 50,000 shares of Itek. He sold 
the stock two months later, after Itek was 
acquired by Litton Industries, netting 
$805,035. By last May Levine had joined 
Drexel Burnham Lambert, and in his 
most lucrative deal yet, he bought 150,000 
shares of Nabisco. Three weeks later, 
speculation over Nabisco’s merger talks 
with R.J. Reynolds enabled him to sell 
the stock for a profit of $2,694,421 

That kind of money was apparently 
intoxicating to a man who was raised in a 
middle-class neighborhood in Queens, 
N.Y., and who graduated from Baruch 
College, a branch of the City University of 
New York. During his years of insider 
trading, Levine bought an elegant apart- 





sports car and a handsome collection of 
fine jewelry and art. 

Meanwhile, the SEC’s enforcement di- 
vision, headed by Gary Lynch, was on Le- 
vine’s trail. After tracing a large number 
of insider trades to Bank Leu, the SEC 











ment on Park Avenue, a summer house | 
on Long Island, a red Ferrari Testarossa | 


found out from unnamed sources in the | 


investment community that Levine was 
behind the deals. Armed with this infor- 
mation, U.S. officials persuaded lawyers 
for the bank to provide them with details 
of Levine’s illegal trades. After learning 
about the SEC investigation, Levine or- 
dered Meier to get rid of his passport and 
other documents at the Bahamian bank 
On May 9, SEC officials say, Levine 
tried to transfer $10 million from the 
Bahamas to a bank account in the Cay- 
man Islands. At that point SEC officials 
froze Levine’s accounts and, along with 
US. Attorney Rudolph Giuliani, filed 
charges against him in Manhattan. Said 





the SEC’s Lynch: “It demonstrates that 
people who think they can violate feder- 
al securities laws by using foreign ac- 
counts are mistaken.” 

The arrest is only the latest in SEC 
Chairman John Shad’s war on insider trad- 
ing. Upon taking office in 1981, he pledged 
to come down on violators “with hobnail 
boots.” In the past four years, the SEC has 
filed some 77 insider-trading suits, more 
than it started in the preceding 32 years. 
Only two weeks ago, the First Boston in- 
vestment firm was forced to give up profits 


of $132,000 and pay a $264,000 penalty for | 


making trades in CIGNA stock based on 
intelligence it had garnered from company 
insiders. Last year R. Foster Winans, a for- 
mer Wall Street Journal reporter, was sen- 
tenced to 18 months in prison for trading in 
stocks that he had intended to plug in his 
column for the paper, and Paul Thayer, 
former chairman of LTV, received a four- 
year term for obstructing a Government 
investigation into his role in an insider 
stock-trading scheme. 

Despite the SEC’s stepped-up enforce- 
ment, many Wall Streeters believe that 
the investment world is still rife with in- 
sider trading. They note that in scores of 











mergers, including General Electric 

RCA, Capital Cities-ABC and Philip 
Morris—General Foods, a run-up in the 
price of the target company’s shares 
proves that many investors bought stock 
based on advance knowledge of the deal 

Some securities experts believe that 
the SEC is woefully understaffed. Richard 
Phillips, chairman of the American Bar 
Association’s committee on federal regu- 
lation, notes that while the volume of se- 
curities traded grew by 800% between 
1976 and 1985, the size of the SEC’s en- 
forcement staff dropped by 5% 

Last week’s news shook Wall Street 
like a 100-point dive in the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average. Traders are wondering 
who might be the investigators’ next tar- 
get. Says one broker: “Everybody has 
done insider trading at one time or anoth- 
er.” Observes a senior investment banker: 
“People used to joke around about insider 
trading. Now it’s in extremely bad taste to 
crack such jokes.” These days, needless 
to say, Dennis Levine and those who 
swapped secrets with him are not 
laughing. —By Gordon M. Henry. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira/Washington and 
Raji Samghabadi/New York 





Nike £:, 


Before he was charged with violating U.S. securities law by the SEC's Lynch, right, Levine had 
allegedly made $12.6 million in illicit profits, which he stashed at Bank Leu in the Bahamas 
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Thumbs Up for the New Tax Plan 





Despite some doubts, Packwood’s proposal wins corporate favor 


“p—D isastrous!”’ declared some business 
executives. ‘‘Delightful!’’ ex- 
claimed others. “Difficult but necessary,” 
said many more. Corporate leaders, still a 
bit stunned by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee’s May 7 approval of a sweeping 
tax-reform bill, struggled last week to cal- 
culate whether they would be winners, 
losers or survivors under the proposal. 


instantly, other executives besieged their 
accountants with questions about the tax 
plan as they rushed to decide whether to 
support or condemn the bill, which is 
scheduled for debate by the full Senate 
early next month. “T'’ve had to replace my 
phone handle several times in 
the past week,” quipped Barry 
Wallach, a partner with the 
Chicago-based Arthur Ander- 
sen accounting firm. 

All told, the plan ramrod- 
ded by Oregon Republican 
Bob Packwood, chairman of 
the Finance Committee, 
would increase the tax burden 
on businesses. To raise enough 
money to give individuals an 
average 6.3% federal tax 
break, the committee's bill 
would levy an extra $100 
billion on corporations over 
five years. The bill would re- 
duce or abolish many cher- 
ished business preferences, in- 
cluding the investment tax 
credit of about 6% to 10% for 
companies that buy business 
equipment, and the full de- 
ductibility of corporate enter- 
tainment. In addition, many 
of the proposed changes in 
individual tax law, for example the curb- 
ing of individual retirement accounts, will 
| strongly affect corporate America by 
changing the way consumers spend and 
save. 

Several industries, including real es- 
tate and restaurants, have started howling 
in protest. They claim that Packwood's 
plan singles them out for more than their 
share of reform and will hurt their busi- 
nesses. The majority of corporate leaders, 
though, appear to be lining up in favor of 
the committee’s proposal. They see it as a 
relatively equitable plan and, moreover, 
one that could help them in the long run 
by boosting U.S. economic efficiency and 
growth. The bill’s virtual abolition of tax 
shelters, for example, could stop the flow 
of investment capital into ventures that 
deliberately lose money to create tax 
breaks. The Senate committee’s bill “is 
certainly the best version we have seen 
thus far,’ observed Du Pont Chairman 
Edward Jefferson. Said Robert Beck, 
chairman of the Prudential insurance 











company: “I could take that bill and run 
with it. It is a super approach.” 

The Senate committee's proposed in- 
crease in corporate income taxes is less 
harsh than in earlier plans. By compari- 
son, the House tax-reform bill passed last 
December would increase business taxes 
by about $140 billion. Says Paul Huard, 
vice president of taxation and fiscal policy 





While many could see their fate almost | 


for the National Association of Manufac- 
turers: “There will be a strong inclination 


to support the Senate committee’s bill, 

and the rationale will be largely damage 

control. If you have to choose between a 

$100 billion tax increase and a $140 bil- 
| lion one, you take the $100 billion.” 








The Senator's proposal is building momentum as it heads for a floor vote 


do our business.”” That prospect seems in- 
creasingly probable now that the commit- 
tee’s proposal is on a roll. President Rea- 
gan, speaking last week to the Tax 
Reform Action Coalition, a group of cor- 
porations and trade associations, gave the 
Packwood plan full support. Said he: 
“Starting right now, getting it passed and 
signed into law is a top priority.” 

Despite its apparent mainstream ac- 
ceptance, the bill contains features that 
will be loudly debated in the days ahead 
and, if passed, will force businesses to 
make drastic changes. Among them: 

Repealing the investment tax credit. 
Eliminating this program is a crucial in- 
gredient of any tax-reform plan because it 
will save the Government almost $140 
billion over the next five years. Yet it 
could cause hardship for capital-intensive 
businesses ranging from steelmakers to 
airlines, which have relied on the credits 

to help finance their invest- 


sents a double whammy for 
companies that produce man- 
ufacturing equipment, be- 
cause both they and their cus- 
tomers will lose the credits. 
Said Glenn Ekberg, president 
of Circle Boring, a machine- 
tool maker in Rockford, IIL: 
“I'm surprised Congress has 
forgotten what a disaster they 
created for jobs in our indus- 
try when they cut [the invest- 
ment tax credit] off before” in 
1969. 

Creating a 20% minimum 
corporate tax. This would 
prevent large, profitable com- 
panies from getting off scot- 
free at income-tax time, as 
many have done in the past 
because of loopholes. Boeing, 
ITT, General Dynamics, 


BMSY AbWaL 





In exchange for taking away loop- 
holes, the Senate committee's bill would 
reward businesses by lowering the top 
business-tax rate from 46% to 33%. Said 
Willard Butcher, chairman of Chase 
Manhattan Bank: “What's different about 
this tax bill is the very significantly lower 
rate.’ For many businesses, that will go a 
long way toward offsetting the loss of 
preferences, and for some companies it 
will bring an overall tax cut. 


et even businesses that would carry a 

larger burden under the committee’s 
plan may be reluctant to make a fuss if it 
means holding up the bill’s progress. The 
drawn-out process of tax reform, with all 
its uncertainty, has started to vex corpo- 
rate leaders because it impedes them from 
making strategic plans. Complains Ste- 
phen Sinclair, president of Rubloff Finan- 
cial Services in Chicago: “This has been 
going on since 1984. If they would just 
make up their minds and tell us what the 
| tax law is going to be, we could go on and 





Executives pondered if they would be winners, losers or survivors. 


Greyhound and Grumman, 
among others, paid no taxes 
between 1981 and 1984, according to a 
study by Citizens for Tax Justice, a con- 
sumer and labor group. Commented T.A. 
Wilson, chairman of Boeing: “The com- 
plaint is that through various techniques, 
we defer taxes. I would just as soon have a 
minimum tax and take a lot less of that 
flak.” The minimum tax would help fi- 
nance the reduction of rates for compa- 
nies that have been paying high levies, 


| particularly such light industries as food 





processing and cosmetics. 

Eliminating the capital-gains break 
for individuals. The committee's plan re- 
peals the current provision that allows 
taxpayers to exclude from taxation 60% 
of the long-term profits they make when 
they sell stocks, real estate and other as- 
sets. Instead, such gains would be taxed as 
ordinary income. Doing away with the 
capital-gains break could hurt entrepre- 
neurial companies like Silicon Valley's 
electronics upstarts, which depend on 
venture-capital financing. Reason: those 
potential backers would lose an important 


— 
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ments in equipment. It repre- | 



































incentive if their profits were taxed at a 
| higher rate. Says California Senator Alan 
| Cranston, who plans to fight the commit- 
tee’s change: “It would put a tremendous 
obstacle in the path of the innovative 
young men and women who can create 
the technologies of the future.” 

Eliminating deductions for IRA con- 
tributions. Individual taxpayers would no 
longer be able to deduct up to $2,000 in 
annual contributions, though they would 
still be allowed to defer taxes on the inter- 
est they earn on their accounts. The com- 
mittee decided to wipe out much of the 
IRA benefit because the accounts are ex- 
| pected to cost the Government some $13 
billion this year, and it has never been 
proved that they prompt consumers to 
save more. But banks and mutual funds, 
which together hold a large chunk of the 
$250 billion in IRA accounts, want to 
shoot down this part of the proposal. Mer- 
rill Lynch plans a mass mailing to its 1.4 
million account holders, which will ex- 
hort them to write to their Senators and 
complain about the loss of future IRA 
credits. 

Curbing the deductibility of business 
entertainment. Though few business ex- 
ecutives still drink three martinis at lunch 
in these days of white wine and Perrier, 
they continue to run up huge bills. The 
committee’s plan would allow businesses 
to deduct only 80% of entertainment ex- 
penses, instead of the full tab. The restau- 





proposal could eventually cost the jobs of 
some 1.3 million waiters, busboys and 
other workers. But business analysts think 
that any cutbacks in corporate let’s-do- 
lunching would be largely short-lived. 

Repealing the deductibility of inter- 
est on consumer loans. Taxpayers would 
no longer be allowed to write off the inter- 
est they pay on auto loans, credit-card 
balances and other nonmortgage financ- 
ing. This may bring a loss of business for 
lenders and the makers of vehicles and 
heavy appliances. Said Ira Shapiro, direc- 
tor of tax policy at the Coopers & Ly- 
brand accounting firm: “It could change 
the way people buy big-ticket items. They 
may prefer to buy the cheaper item in a 
product line and pay cash for it, instead of 
borrowing.” 

Eradicating tax shelters. The com- 
mittee put enough restrictions on tax shel- 
ters to make them all but extinct. Exam- 
ple: individuals will no longer be able to 
deduct investment losses on real property 
from other income. That provision, 
among others, has sparked an angry reac- 
tion from many parts of the real estate in- 
dustry. The committee's bill would largely 
eliminate the tax-shelter partnerships 
that often finance shopping centers, 
apartment complexes and office build- 
ings. Asa result, the National Association 
of Home Builders warns of a sharp de- 
cline in housing starts, and the National 
Apartment Association predicts that 
rents would have to increase an average of 
32.7% to make up for lost write-offs. Tax 
shelters for oil and gas drilling, however, 
were largely spared because of that indus- 
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try’s dire condition and political clout 

Most businesses are finding that the 
new tax proposal is a mixed bag of helpful 
and hurtful surprises. Stockbrokers, for 
would lose IRA business but 
would pick up investment money that 
might otherwise have gone into tax shel- 
ters. Automakers might suffer a bit be- 
cause car loans would no longer be de- 
ductible, but could expect to benefit from 
the accompanying tax cut that puts more 
money into consumer pockets. Farmers 
would mourn the loss of the investment 
tax credit for buying tractors and other 
gear, yet would no longer face competi- 
tion from tax-sheltered agricultural ven- 
tures, like cattle-breeding partnerships, 
that were designed to operate at a loss 

The impact of higher taxes on some 
industries will be softened by so-called 
transition rules, which determine how 
quickly the new law would be phased in 
Steel companies, for instance, are lobby- 
ing the Senate committee to get some of 
the $5.5 billion in tax breaks set aside for 
the transition. 

The biggest winner from the re- 
form measure would be the economy, 
which the Reagan Administration esti- 
mates would grow about 10% faster 
each year over the next decade because of 
lower personal tax rates. Consumer 
spending would spur the growth, since 
each taxpaying household should typical- 
ly have $600 to $900 more in disposable 
income every year. Some taxpayers would 
reap a greater gain, particularly middle- 
and upper-income individuals who have 
largely avoided tax shelters in previous 
years. 

Just as important, the reform measure 
would inspire investors to base their 
decisions on sound economic grounds 
rather than tax-law considerations. Said 
Charles Schultze, the chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under 
President Carter: “It will eliminate 
a lot of distortions that are going on as 
people put their energies simply into tak- 
ing advantage of tax shelters and finding 
ways to convert ordinary income into cap- 
ital gains.” Concurs Arnold Dill, chief 
economist at Atlanta’s Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank: “Look at all the emp- 
ty office buildings we've built through tax 
benefits.” 

Packwood’s proposal will get a last- | 
minute assault from some lobbyists as it 
heads toward a final vote in the Senate 
next month. If approved there, the bill 
would go to a conference committee that 
would reconcile it with the House’s bill 
Despite those challenges ahead, legisla- 
tors are beginning to think the measure 
has enough momentum to sail right 
through, especially since so many business 
leaders are climbing on board. Charls 
Walker, a veteran Washington tax lobbyist 
for large corporations, predicts that a fin- 
ished bill will be on the President's desk for 
signing by July or August. If so, business 
executives will be in suspense for a much 
shorter time than they had originally 
feared. By Stephen Koepp. Reported by 
Gisela Bolte /Washington, with other bureaus 
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Economy & Business 





Rising Sun 
Silicon Valley's hot newcomer 


bright glow is rising above Silicon 

Valley’s gloomy horizon. In a com- 
puter industry plagued by layoffs and flat 
revenues, Sun Microsystems of Mountain 
View. Calif., has achieved phenomenal 
growth. Founded only four years ago, Sun 
boosted sales from $8 million in fiscal 
1983 to $115 million in 1985. Over the 
same period, annual profits surged from 
$654,000 to $8.5 million. Run by Scott 
McNealy, 31, Andreas Bechtolsheim, 30, 
and William Joy, 31, a trio of workaholic 
wunderkinder, the company shows signs 
of staying power in a business in which 
success is often fleeting. 





Founders Bechtolsheim, McNealy and Joy have engineered phenomenal growth 





Sun got started in 1982 when Vinod 


Khosla, a Stanford Business School grad- 
uate, brought together McNealy, a former 
classmate, and Bechtolsheim, a Stanford 
engineering graduate student who had de- 
veloped an impressive prototype for a 
workstation. McNealy recalls that Khosla 
persuaded him over a dinner of McDon- 
ald’s Big Macs to quit his job as director of 
operations at Onyx Systems, a computer 
company, and help found a new firm. The 
next recruit was Joy, a Ph.D. candidate in 
engineering at Berkeley and a leading 
computer-software designer. 

Though Khosla soon withdrew from 
day-to-day involvement in Sun’s opera- 
tions to realize his goal of retiring 
at age 30, the remaining trio found 
that they complemented one another 
well. Bechtolsheim, who became vice 











Sun’s specialty is workstations, high- 
powered desktop computers that perform 
as well as much larger and more expen- 
sive minicomputers. Favored by scientists 
and engineers, workstations can manipu- 
late graphics and data many times as fast 
as standard personal computers. In its 
short life, Sun has captured 20% of work- 
station sales in the US., and is rapidly 
gaining on Chelmsford, Mass.—based 
Apollo, which first developed that kind of 
computer and still holds 39% of the mar- 
ket. The stakes in the competition are 
enormous: workstation sales are expected 
to surge from $735 million last year to 
$2.5 billion by 1989. 
| Sun's popular workstations cost any- 

where from $7,900 to $70,000, but the price 
is generally 10% to 20% less than that for 
comparable models offered by competitors. 
In addition, Sun users can exchange data 
with many other types of computers. That 
allows business customers who already 
have office computer systems to add Sun 
workstations. Says McNealy: “Customers 
can mix and match and create a custom- 
ized computing environment.” 





“We're constantly looking over our shoulder to see who's gaining on us.” 


president of technology, was the wizard 
who designed Sun’s early machines. 
McNealy, who has been chairman since 
1984, is the bottom-line man who hires 
the employees and makes sure that the 
products are attractively priced. As vice 
president of research and development, 
Joy became the visionary of the group, 
charged with keeping an eye on the com- 
pany’s future. 

Sun made its first public stock offering 
in March, raising $45 million. When in- 
vestors eagerly snapped up the stock at 
$16 a share, the founders, who retain 
shares worth about $62 million, became 
overnight millionaires. But they have lit- 
tle time to savor their new wealth. Says 
McNealy: “We run a nervous operation. 
We're constantly looking over our shoul- 
der to see who's gaining on us.” 

One threat is mighty IBM, which has 
just entered the workstation market with 
its model RT. To stay ahead of other 
manufacturers, Sun is boldly aiming to 
double the speed of its workstations every 
year. —By Janice Castro. Reported by 
Cristina Garcia/San Francisco 
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Auto Bankers 
The Big Three financial giants 





hen is a bank not a bank? One an- 

swer: When it is a car company. 
The Big Three automakers have long 
made car loans, but now they are lending 
money to other businesses, giving out 
mortgages and helping consumers finance 
everything from washing machines to va- 
cations. The three auto giants all have fi- 
nancial subsidiaries that have become 
huge companies in their own right. With 
$75.4 billion in assets, General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. ranks among the larg- 
est U.S. financial institutions. In the past 
two years the assets of Ford Motor Credit 
Co. have grown 64%, to $31.3 billion, and 
Chrysler Financial Corp.’s assets have 
more than tripled, to $15.9 billion. Pro- 
claimed Chrysler Chairman Lee Iacocca 
at last week’s annual shareholders meet- 
ing: “We are no longer just a car compa- 
ny. We area major financial institution.” 

The swift growth has come largely 
through acquisitions. Last year, for exam- 
ple, GM bought Norwest Mortgage of 
Minneapolis and Philadelphia’s Colonial 
Mortgage group for $335 million. That 
made GMAC the nation’s second-largest 
mortgage lender, with $22 billion in com- 
mercial and home loans on its books. Also 
in 1985, Chrysler acquired E.F. Hutton’s 
commercial lending subsidiary for $125 
million, and Ford paid $493 million for San 
Francisco-based First Nationwide Finan- 
cial Corp., the holding company for the 
eighth-largest savings and loan in the U.S. 

The auto companies believe that these 
operations are natural extensions of their 
traditional car-loan business. GMAC, 
which has 8 million customers with car 
and truck loans, last week announced that 
it will mail letters to many of its Michigan 
borrowers, suggesting that they also apply 
for a home mortgage. 

The finance subsidiaries have con- 
tributed more than their share to the bal- 
ance sheets of the Big Three. GMAC, 
which reaped $1 billion, or some 25%, of 
GM's $4 billion net earnings in 1985, is 
expected to account for fully one-third of 
this year’s profits. At Ford, the credit arm 
pitched in 17.5% of earnings in 1985, and 
is projected to reach 26% this year. Chrys- 
ler Financial is expected to contribute 
17% in 1986, up from 9.4% in 1985. 

The automakers’ financial forays 
have alarmed traditional bankers, who 
complain that they are unfairly hobbled 
by federal laws and regulations. For ex- 
ample, the law generally restricts inter- 
state branching by banks. But nonbank 
competitors, such as GM and Ford, can 
offer loans anywhere they please. Says | 
Donald Senterfitt, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association: “We are living 
in a financial-services world that is half 
slave and half free, and the banks are the | 
slaves.” His solution: speed up banking 
deregulation. e 
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Johnson may be next inline 


New Faces 
At the Fed 


Who will succeed Paul Volcker 
as chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board when his term ex- 
pires next year? A new front 
runner may have emerged last 
week when the President 
nominated Manuel Johnson, 
37, a Fed member for only 
three months, to be vice chair- 
man of the board, replacing 
Preston Martin, who resigned 
in April. Reagan also named a 
new board member: Bank of 
America Economist H. Robert 
Heller, 46. 

Some Wall Streeters specu- 
late that Heller might join 
forces with Johnson and the 
two other Reagan appointees 
to form a new majority in favor 
of faster money growth and 
lower interest rates. That could 
undermine the leadership of 
Volcker, who fears that stimu- 
lative policies could rekindle 
inflation. Heller, though, was 
playing the diplomat. Said he: 
“T have a lot of respect for the 
chairman.” 





Holiday Inn 
Himalaya-Style 


It seems that there is no place 
on earth too remote to have 
a McDonald’s restaurant, a 
Coca-Cola bottling plant or a 
Holiday Inn hotel. The Mem- 
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Business Notes 





phis-based Holiday Corp. lodg- 
ing chain said last week that it 
had agreed to manage Tibet's 
ten-month-old Lhasa Hotel, a 
500-room, $30 million complex. 

Visitors have complained 
that the Lhasa, now run by the 
Tibetan Tourism Co., offers 
food and service that are poor 
by Western standards. Holiday 
Corp., though, is expected to 
make the “rooftop of the world” 
more hospitable. The chain op- 
erates 23 hotels in Asia, includ- 
ing the 1,029-room Holiday Inn 
Lido Hotel in Peking. 


Georgia’s 
Irish Stew 


To American dairy farmers, 
US. agricultural policy makes 
no sense these days. At a time 
when the Government is pay- 
ing farmers about $2 billion a 
year to buy up surplus milk, 
Masstock International, an 
Irish dairy company, is receiv- 
ing a federal tax break to con- 
struct a large dairy plant in Ma- 
con County, Georgia. Most of 
the funding for this project will 
come from $4.5 million in mu- 
nicipal bonds, which are ex- 
empt from federal taxes. The 
bonds were issued by Macon 
County officials, who hope to 
create new jobs in their area. 
But many Congressmen, 
particularly those from dairy 
states, are furious. Republican 
Senator Robert Kasten of Wis- 
consin has introduced two bills 
that would deny tax privileges 
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Bhopal victims will make their case at home 


and other benefits to foreign 
firms that invest in U.S, agricul- 
ture. Says Kasten: “Right now 
we've got two federal policies 
that are on a collision course.” 


A Passage 
To India 


After a cloud of deadly methyl 
isocyanate gas from the Union 
Carbide pesticide plant in 
Bhopal, India, killed more 
than 1,700 people and injured 
an additional 200,000 in De- 
cember 1984, American law 
firms representing the victims 
filed suit in the U.S. Damage 
awards are generally much 
lower in India than in the 
US., and Carbide, not surpris- 
ingly, argued that the case 
should be handled in that 
country. In Manhattan last 
week, U.S. District Court 
Judge John Keenan ruled that 
because nearly all the wit- 
nesses and evidence are in 
India, the suit should be heard 
there. 

Union Carbide Chairman 
Warren Anderson said he was 
“pleased” with the decision, 
but his company will have to 
agree to stringent conditions 
if the case is transferred. Car- 
bide must accept the jurisdic- 
tion of the Indian courts, pay 
any judgment assessed and 
abide by the same rules for pre- 
trial disclosure of information 
that would apply to a civil case 
being tried in U.S. federal 
court. 
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CREDIT 
One False 
Move... 


It might have been a sequence 
from an Alfred Hitchcock 
movie, in which one innocent 
action unleashes a chain of 
horrible consequences. Last 
July, while vacationing in 
Greece, Maryland High School 
Teacher John  Bonstingl 
bought two gold chains (price: 
$350) at a local store. He paid 
with his Visa card, but the mer- 
chant neglected to check his 
credit. Next day, Maryland 
National Bank, which had is- 
sued the Visa card, informed 
the store owner that Bonsting] 
had exceeded his credit limit 
and that the charges would not 
be honored. Greek police ar- 
rested Bonsting] and put him in 
jail. In Greece, it turned out, 
such credit-card violations are 
criminal offenses. Bonstingl’s 
American lawyer contacted 
Visa, which agreed to pay the 
charges. But in yet another bi- 
zarre twist, Visa’s telex mes- 
sage referred to Bonstingl’s 
MasterCard number, not his 
Visa card. Bonsting] spent five 
days in jail before the matter 
was resolved. 

Bonstingl is now seeking 
redress, not from the Greeks 
but from his creditors. He has 
filed a $42 million suit against 
Visa and the Maryland bank. 
He claims they had an obliga- 
tion to warn him that over- 
shooting his credit limit in 
some foreign countries could 


land him in prison. 
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Advertisement 


y 
what happened at Chernobyl 
didnt happen at 
Three Mile Island 


Steel-reinforced concrete 
containment structure, 
walls about 4 feet thick 


Steel liner 


Fuel rods 


Steel pressure vessel, 
walls 8 inches thick 


Concrete shielding 


Concrete floor 1 feet thick 


This simplified drawing shows the major containment barri- 
ers that separate the outside world from the beat and radia- 
tion of a U.S. nuclear plant's fuel core. Many Soviet plants 
lack such containment structures. 


For some time, the U.S. Committee for 
Energy Awareness has provided informa- 
tion on the importance of electricity and 
its major energy sources in the U.S. These 
Energy Updates will now focus on issues 
raised by the Soviet nuclear accident. 


We still don’t have the full story on the 
nuclear accident at the Soviet Chernoby! 
power station. What we do know is that 
the accident was serious enough to cause a 
substantial release of radioactive material 
into the surrounding area. 

With good reason, people in the U.S. are 
concerned. What about the commercial 
nuclear power plants here? What safe- 
guards exist to make sure that something 
similar won't happen in the U.S.? 


Safety in depth 


The answer is what U.S. reactor designers 
call “defense in depth.” One important 
part of “defense in depth” is that America’s 
commercial nuclear power plants (and most 
nuclear plants throughout the world) have 
multiple protective barriers to contain the 
effects of an accident (see diagram). 


Barriers such as superthick walls of steel 
and reinforced concrete, which can with- 
stand even severe earthquakes. 

Unfortunately, many Soviet reactors— 
including those at Chernobyl—lack such 
containment structures. ; 

The reports from Chernobyl! indicate 
that there was melting of nuclear fuel. There 
was also some melting of fuel in the Three 
Mile Island accident. But because of the 
“defense in depth” system, the TMI acci- 
dent was controlled and contained so that 
it did not release harmful quantities of 
radioactive material into the environment. 

This country’s nuclear energy industry 
used the Three Mile Island experience to 
enhance the safety of all U.S. plants in many 
ways, including improved inspection of all 
operations, intensified operator training, 
and a national safety information network. 

The result is safe, reliable operations. 
Achieved because of a built-in protective 
system that makes our nuclear plants 
among the safest in the world. 

If you have any questions or comments, 
please write the U.S. Committee for Energy 
Awareness, 1735 “I” Street NW, Washington, 
DC 20006, 








Weeding Out the Incompetents 


The medical profession acts to discipline dangerous doctors 


> After repeated complaints by col- 
leagues about his incompetence, Dr. Ja- 
cinto Lopez was stripped of his privileges 
at Artesia General Hospital in New Mex- 
ico. That hardly put an end to his 
operations, Three years later, in his 
own meagerly equipped and unsanitary 
office, Lopez undertook a lower-leg am- 
putation with the help of an untrained 
assistant. Though the operation was re- 
ported, it took the state board of medical 
examiners six months to investigate and 
nearly three years to revoke Lopez’s li- 
cense. Meanwhile, Lopez 
took a standard route out 
of trouble: he packed his 
scalpel and moved to an- 
other state. 
> Cardiologist Felix Ba- 
lasco was the pacemaker 
king of Rhode Island. In 
the 1970s he implanted 
more of the devices than 
any other doctor in the 
state—a practice that 
helped him rake in more 
than $100,000 a year from 
Medicare patients alone. 
Balasco’s penchant for 
pacemakers was well 
known to colleagues, his 
hospital and insurers. A 
peer review five years ago 
confirmed that dozens of 
his implants were unneces- 
sary and had put patients 
in needless danger. But not 
until this year, when he 
was convicted for taking kickbacks from 
pacemaker manufacturers, did the medi- 
cal board attempt to slow Balasco’s pace. 
>» Dr. Roger Mamay looked great on pa- 
per. Over the years, he had worked in hos- 
pitals in four states, always arriving with 
sterling references from past associates. 
Thus Mamay’s colleagues were astounded 
last August when he was convicted in Mas- 
sachusetts for raping one patient and as- 
saulting three others. An investigation by 
the Boston Globe showed that Mamay had 
come under question many times for un- 
professional behavior and for sexually as- 
saulting patients. He had been tried (and 
acquitted) for molesting a 15-year-old as far 
back as 1978. Apparently, none of this had 
been reported to licensing officials, and 
somehow, nothing appeared on his record. 
What is perhaps most shocking about 
the cases of Lopez, Balasco and Mamay is 
that their transgressions were ignored or 
smoothed over by fellow doctors, includ- 
ing those who are directly responsible for 
policing the profession. Looking the other 
way is an unfortunate but time-honored 
tradition within the medical fraternity. 
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Says Dr. Richard Kusserow, Inspector 
General for the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services (HHS): “We 
have long had a mystical society of physi- 
cians; they protect each other’s incompe- 
tency from the public.” 


n recent years a number of studies and 
widely publicized malpractice suits 
have spotlighted the problem of medical 
incompetence and, particularly, the lack 
of disciplinary surveillance. The court- 
martial of Naval Surgeon Dona! Billig 





earlier this year for involuntary man- 
slaughter was a notorious case in point. 
Despite a record of having been fired by 
hospitals in two states, being legally blind 
in one eye and demonstrating skills that 
were described by a colleague as those of 
“a first-year resident,” Billig had risen to 
be chief cardiac surgeon at Bethesda Na- 
val Hospital, one of the nation’s premier 
military medical centers. 

An estimated 5% to 15% of the na- 
tion’s half-million practicing doctors are 
Billigs of one sort or another: incompetent 
because of inadequate skills, poor educa- 
tion or addiction to drugs or alcohol. Most 
of these perilous practitioners “have an 
excellent chance of never being disci- 
plined,” says Dr. Sidney Wolfe, head of 
the Public Citizen Health Research 
Group. A survey by the group found that 
in 1983 only about one-tenth of 1% of U.S. 
doctors were subjected to serious disci- 
plinary actions. In several states not one 
doctor had even been reprimanded. 

Much of the problem stems from the 
historic weakness of state medical boards, 
which are responsible for upholding stan- 





dards, licensing and discipline. Too often 
the boards have been more interested in 
protecting the good name of the profes- 
sion than in sorting out bad apples. Com- 
pounding the problem is the fact that 
many boards are underfunded. Says 
Wolfe: “Some states, like Massachusetts, 
have more investigators checking the 
competency of beauticians than of doc- 
tors.” When charges of incompetency are 
brought to its attention, a board often 
finds it easier and certainly less expensive 
to allow the doctor to surrender his license 
“voluntarily” and leave the state than to 
initiate disciplinary proceedings. “The 
board makes deals with these doctors,” 
says Steven Schonberg, a New Mexico 
malpractice attorney who is himself a 
doctor. “They say, ‘Just go away, and we 
won't put anything deroga- 
tory in your files.’ ” 

When state medical 
boards do take action, it is 
> often at a snail’s pace. A 
- 1984 study by the General 
Jf Accounting Office found 

4; that it takes more than 24 
years, on average, to revoke 
6 a physician’s license. The 
& study also showed that a 
* lack of interstate coordina- 
tion enabled a large per- 
centage of those whose li- 
censes were revoked to get 
credentials in another state. 
Dr. Alan Fields, a Michi- 
gan osteopath and part- 
time drug peddler, may 
hold the record as champi- 
on border jumper: he ob- 
tained licenses in 14 states 
before being put out of busi- 
ness and in jail. 

Now mounting pres- 
sures are forcing changes in medicine's 
cherished but faulty self-policing system. 
The need to cut costs has led Medicare 
and other insurers to look harder for doc- 
tors who are abusing the system or prac- 
ticing ineptly. The soaring cost of mal- 
practice insurance has made doctors less 
tolerant of incompetent cronies whose 
blunders push up the rates for everyone. 
Finally, the publicity surrounding cases 
like Billig’s and scandals about bogus 
medical degrees have embarrassed the 
medical profession into taking action to 
heal itself. 

Changes in Medicare have helped 
spur reform. Beginning two years ago, 
professional review organizations, which 
monitor the system in each state, were 
thoroughly revamped and given new 
powers to institute sanctions against of- 
fending doctors and hospitals. “We have 
told the PROs that we expect them to get 
aggressive,” says Philip Nathanson, di- 
rector of the Health Standards and Quali- 
ty Bureau at HHS. Indeed, the bureau ter- 
minated the contracts of three PROs that 
failed to get the message. This year, the 
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department reports a sizable leap in disci- 
plinary actions. 

In a major turnaround, state licensing 
boards are seizing the initiative and 
clamping down. Several have received 
new authority and beefier budgets. In 
Pennsylvania, for example, the board has 
been given emergency powers to suspend 
temporarily the license of any doctor who 
appears to pose a clear danger to the pub- 
lic: such a decision may even be made ina 
telephone conference call among board 
members. The board is now required to 
investigate every complaint and has been 
given the staff and money to do so. The re- 
sult: disciplinary actions in the state rose 
from .7 per 1,000 doctors in 1982 to 1.5 per 
1,000 last year. Other states that have 
vastly improved their records include 
Texas, Florida and Minnesota. 

The most important step in the re- 
form movement has been taken at the in- 
terstate level by the Federation of State 
Medical Boards, a Fort Worth—based or- 
ganization that acts as a clearinghouse for 
the individual state licensing boards. Un- 
der the leadership of Executive Vice Pres- 
ident Bryant Galusha, the federation has 
done away with its ancient collection of 
dog-eared file cards on problem doctors 
and replaced it with a computerized data 
bank. It has persuaded the state boards to 
report new disciplinary actions swiftly, so 
that the information can be promptly en- 
tered into the system. This summer indi- 
vidual boards will begin hooking into the 
system, enabling them to check a doctor’s 
record in a matter of minutes and crack 
down on would-be border skippers. The 
data will also be made available to the 
military medical system and hospitals. 
Says Galusha: “We've gone from the tur- 
key quill and laborious manual searches 
to state of the art in the past two years. 
The net is tightening.” 

A major report due to be released next 
month by the Inspector General’s office 
recommends drawing that net tighter. It 
calls for more cooperation between state 
boards and the Federal Government and 
urges higher medical licensing fees to 
provide more money for enforcement. 
Kusserow also favors legal immunity for 
doctors who report incompetent col- 
leagues. Says he: “They need protection 
from being sued.” Galusha would like to 
see more pressure on hospitals to inform 
state boards of any internal disciplinary 
actions. “There should be civil penalties 
against hospitals if they do not report,” he 
says. Reformers like Sidney Wolfe and 
New York State Health Commissioner 
David Axelrod go even further, suggest- 
ing that doctors should be periodically re- 
viewed when their licenses come up for 
renewal. Though most doctors would 
probably balk at such a measure, the 
profession as a whole would gain rather 
than lose stature, says Axelrod. “We've 
got to get away from the guild mental- 
ity—members banding together to pro- 
tect themselves. Such an attitude is 
antithetical to our responsibility as 
physicians.” —B8y Claudia Wallis. Reported by 
Jonathan Beaty/Los Angeles, with other bureaus 
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California art class: potential giant steps for a profession that has been stumbling 


Putting Teachers up on Top 


A bold report calls for better training and higher rewards 


hould the country’s future be in the 

hands of people whose skills are, by 
market perceptions, worth only $25,257 a 
year? Decidedly no, says a tough-minded 
report on schoolteachers and their calling. 
Released last week by the influential Car- 
negie Forum on Education and the Econ- 
omy, the 135-page study lays down an 
eight-point program to upgrade the often 
spotty training, low professional stature 
and lagging salaries of U.S. teachers. The 
most far-reaching proposals: 
> Put an end to undergraduate education 
degrees and require, instead, baccalaure- 
ates in arts and sciences, capped by a pro- 
posed Master’s in Teaching. 
> Establish a board that would set nation- 
wide professional teaching standards for 
certification, which is now awarded by 
states according to varying criteria. 
> Define progressive levels of skill, re- 
sponsibility and reward, with a salary 
norm of $35,500, rising to an average of 
$65,500 for special “lead teachers,” who 
might do anything from setting curricu- 
lum standards to actually running a 
school, perhaps by committee. 

The proposals amount to potential 
giant steps for a profession that has been 
stumbling badly, often with little support 
from the communities it serves. The re- 
port, produced by a 14-member task force 
that included Mary Hatwood Futrell, 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation, and Bill Honig, superintendent 
of California schools, and was chaired by 
IBM's chief scientist Lewis Branscomb, 
recommends putting teachers in control 
of the educational process. 

Unless this is done, the task force 
maintains, the mass of US. public 
schools may fail to meet the needs not 
only of average pupils but of the more 
than 20% of students, mainly minorities, 
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now living below the poverty level and 
attending schools that typically cannot 
attract top teachers. “America must 
now provide to the many the same qual- 
ity of education presently reserved for 
the fortunate few,” says the report, writ- 
ten principally by Carnegie’s executive 
director Marc Tucker. “Only the teach- 
ers can finally accomplish [that] agenda 
... The cost of not doing so will be a 
steady erosion of the American standard 
of living.” 

Reaction to the report was strong and 
mixed. Theodore Sizer, chairman of the 
department of education at Brown Uni- 
versity, praised the study’s objective to 
“attract the best teachers and then make 
it possible to keep them within the sys- 
tem.” U.S. Secretary of Education Wil- 
liam Bennett favored higher certification 
standards, liberal arts training and top 
pay for top people. But he noted, “There is 
a missing person in the report, and that is 
the school principal. You cannot run a 
school by committee.” 

Futrell, whose NEA is the nation’s pre- 
dominant teachers’ union, approved of 
the teacher-centered thrust of the report. 
But, though a task-force member, she ex- 
pressed doubts about the pay system and 
the lead-teacher concept. She feared that 
they might “become another merit pay or 
career ladder plan, those plans having 
been seriously flawed and having failed in 
many instances in the past.’ Ultimately, 
the attitude of experts like Futrell may be 
the key to the Carnegie program’s success 
or failure. For just as teachers are central 
to the study’s implementation, they will 
also determine whether the program will 
be accepted or rejected. “If the NEA de- 
cides to play,” says Bennett, “there’s a 
game. If not, forget it.” —By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by Scott Brown/Los Angeles 
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JODGE DAYTONA TURBO Z 
5/50 PROTECTION, STANDARC 


If you're ready for a rush, so is 
Dodge Daytona Turbo Z. At the 
tender age of three it has already 
mastered such tasks as leaping 
celtiWAscon COMIN MANO tons) 
seconds. A very small number 
that translates into a rather big 
fact: Our Turbo Z beat Chevy's 
IROC Z* Proof that beefy V-8s 
aren't the be-all and end-all to 
going in a straight line fast. With a 
bit of finesse you can fuel-inject 
and turbocharge half as many 
cylinders to do the job. But don't 
elcome tim econo mi emee nel mtg = 
street folk who write for Car and 
Driver, Motor Trend, Road & Track, 
et al. We're rather proud to say 
that they're rather impressed. 

Of course, speed isn’t the only 


*NHRA tests of standard 1986 models 


rush to be had from the Turbo Z. 
The whole point of this machine's 
performance is tota/ perfor- 
mance. And that means when the 
straight line turns into a curve, 
you've got front-wheel drive, 
nitrogen-charged shocks, and 
Goodyear Eagle GTs wrapped 
around 15-inch aluminum wheels 
to assist handling. 

It also means an intelligent 
attention to ergonomics. Which 
simply means the Turbo Z 
fits like it was built 
around the driver —with 
deep buckets that include 
adjustable lumbar and 
thigh supports. With an 
integrated console that 
houses a 5-speed. With 








instrumentation that's glance- 


ready when you need to check 
the tach, turbo boost gauge, 
elapsed time indicator, gauge 
alerts, whatever. With a standard 
AM stereo/FM stereo that feeds 
your ears through six speakers. 
And with the great hands-on fee! 
of a leather-wrapped steering 
wheel 

Outside, Turbo Z is just as 
ready for a rush. Air dam up 
front. Spoiler behind. And, if you 
choose, a T-roof in between+ 

The long and short of it is 
this: Dodge Daytona Turbo Z is 
complete. And that includes 
Dodge's standard 5/50 Protec- 
tion Plan** Complete, because 
that’s what tota/ per- 
formance demands. If 
that's also what you 
demand, see your Dodge 
dealer about buying or 
leasing** a new Daytona 
i[tiseeW Am léce-Rsle) ae) 
pure adrenalin. 


DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AN AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


**5 year or 50,000 mile limited warranty. Restrictions apply. Excludes 


leases, See copy at dealer. tLimited T-roof availability. 


BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 
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Talk Is as Good as a Pill 








any psychotherapists, perhaps 

most, believe that 1) talk therapy 
certainly works, but 2) no one will ever 
be able to prove it. Studies designed to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of psy- 
chotherapies have often bogged down in 
procedural squabbles and in doubts that 
anything remotely scientific can rise 
from such a subjective field. But now 
therapists have a study to cheer about: a 
six-year, $10 million effort concluding 
that talk therapy can be just as good as 
drug therapy in treating depression. Ex- 
ultant scientists at the National Institute 
of Mental Health, which funded the 
project, hail it as a “landmark,” and 
Psychiatrist Jerome Frank calls it the 
“standard against which all other psy- 
chotherapy research will be assessed.” 
Says Herbert Pardes, former director of 
NIMH: “It is unique in terms of size and 
the elegance of its construction.” 

Some 240 patients and 28 therapists 
are involved in the ongoing project at 
three sites: the University of Pittsburgh; 
the University of Oklahoma in Oklaho- 
ma City; and George Washington Uni- 
versity in Washington. The study com- 
pares the effectiveness of two forms of 
brief psychotherapy with treatment by a 
standard antidepressant drug, imipra- 
mine. The drug got quicker results, but 
the talk therapies caught up after three 
months. By the end of the 16-week test 
period, all three treatments had elimi- 
nated serious symptoms of depression in 
more than half the patients. 

So far, only a six-page summary of 
initial findings has been released. De- 
scribing the interim results last week at 
the American Psychiatric Association's 
annual meeting in Washington, the co- 
ordinator of the project at NIMH, Irene 
Elkin, said there is no evidence that 
drug treatment is any more effective 
than cognitive behavior therapy or in- 
terpersonal psychotherapy. Those thera- 
pies were chosen because they are com- 
monly used for depression and can be 
readily taught to therapists from official 
manuals. Says Morris Parloff, a retired 
psychologist who helped frame the 
study: “We picked them because they 
are brief and very definable, from dif- 
ferent approaches, and both have been 
tested and found effective.” 

Unlike Freudian treatment, which is 
psychodynamic and concerned with the 
genesis of unconscious conflict, the two 
talk therapies are straight-from-the- 
shoulder approaches dealing with the pa- 
tient’s current problems. Cognitive be- 
havior therapy. the creation of 
Psychiatrist Aaron Beck, assumes that 
depression is the result of disordered pat- 

















NIMH study shows psychotherapy lifis depression 


terns of thinking and tries to get patients 
to drop unrealistically negative views. In- 
terpersonal psychotherapy, developed by 
the New Haven-Boston Collaborative 
Depression Project, attempts to reassure 
patients and improve their relationships. 

All three treatments worked well 
with less disturbed patients. But among 
the severely depressed (44% of the sam- 
ple), cognitive behavior therapy proved 





less effective than drug or interpersonal 
therapy. Researchers are inclined to 
doubt that the difference is significant. 
The general finding that the two differ- 
ent talk therapies are about equally ef- 
fective strengthens the hand of those 
who believe that since most therapies 
get about the same results, the hotly de- 
bated differences among talk treatments 
are basically irrelevant. 

The announcement of the findings 
comes at a time when drug treatments are 
on the rise and psychotherapists are un- 
der heavy pressure from health-insurance 
programs to find quick and cheap treat- 
ments that work. Though the art and ex- 
perience of the therapist may be crucial 
to a cure, these are factors that hardly 
lend themselves to scientific analysis, 
which is one reason that the NIMH study 














chose talk therapies that can be packaged 
and dispensed relatively easily. The 18 
therapists who conducted the two talk 
therapies were certified in those treat- 
ments after two years of training. 

The study included a control group 
of patients who received placebos in- 
stead of imipramine, along with verbal 
support and encouragement by psychia- 
trists. In this group, 29% of patients lost 
their serious symptoms, although they 
had no treatment. Many depressions 
wax and wane or clear up on their own, 
and the sheer act of deciding to enter a 
therapy program may sometimes be 
more beneficial than the therapy itself. 
The way to catch any such brief psycho- 
logical boost is in follow-up studies. The 
NIMH project is testing patients after six, 
twelve and 18 months, with the end of 
the tests due by December. Three-quar- 







*| ters of these results are already in, but 


Elkin has not looked at them yet. She 
says she has her hands full just examin- 
ing the treatment data. —By John Leo 


Type A Minus 
Who is coronary prone? 


ype-A people, Americans have been 

taught to believe, are the competitive, 
impatient and hostile individuals who are 
prime candidates for heart attacks. But 
after 25 years, that portrait turns out to be 
highly debatable. At a May 9-10 confer- 
ence at the University of Kansas, behav- 
ioral and medical scientists reached no 
agreement on whether the subject of the 
meeting, the Type-A behavior pattern, 
still exists. “We're all struggling,” said 
Psychologist Larry Scherwitz of the Uni- 
versity of California at San Francisco. 
“We have a concept that’s not working. 
We're trying to find out what’s wrong.” 

According to Scherwitz, six major re- 
search programs have failed to uphold the 
notion that Type-A behavior leads to in- 
creased heart risk. Scherwitz’s own proj- 
ects turned up evidence that some Type 
A’s may be better off than many of the 
placid Type B’s. A pioneer in the field, 
Ray Rosenman of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, now says that Type-A 
behavior “may not necessarily be bad for 
any given individual at all.” Other re- 
searchers reported that many of the traits 
associated with Type-A behavior, includ- 
ing fast-paced speech and eating and a 
sense of urgency about time, do not seem 
to increase the risk of heart attack. Of all 
the supposedly dangerous Type-A traits, 
said Redford Williams of Duke Universi- 
ty, “only the hostility aspect appears to be 
related to disease.’ Like many at the con- 
ference, Williams was disturbed by the re- 
cent findings. Said he: “It would be nice to 
put a bubble over the research and not let 
the rest of the world see it until we know 
what's going on.” = 
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MASTER BLEND. FOR PEOPLE 
WHO KNOW THE VALUE OF TASTE. 


AND VICE-VERSA. 


Coffee drinkers won't compromise on taste. 
That's why Master Blend® Coffee offers a unique 
blend of quality beans for a rich, fullHbodied, 
uncompromising flavor. And because of our 
special roasting and grinding process, it costs 
less than you'd expect. So when you have a 
taste of Master Blend, you also get a taste of 
value. 
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A Reporter in Search of History 





Theodore H. White: 1915-1986 


tanding beside the blow-dried stars 

of the evening television news, he 
looked like a Yoda from the Fourth Es- 
tate, a wizened little man with wide, alert 
eyes. For nearly three decades, Teddy 
White prowled back halls and hotel bars 
along the presidential-campaign trail in 
search of revealing vignettes, telling de- 
tails, greater truths. Irrepressible, impish, 
ever curious, Theodore H. White, who 
died after a stroke last week at age 71, was 
a writer who permanently changed the 
way Americans look at political cam- 
paigns and thereby changed American 
politics as well. 

His Making of the President series un- 
earthed gripping melodramas of power, 
fate and will from beneath the political 
stump’s dreary and numbing routine. The 
first book, The Making of the President 
1960, chronicled John F. Kennedy’s as- 
cent to Camelot and put White at the top 
of the best-seller list for nearly a year. “It 
was like playing the tuba while it rained 
gold,” White later exclaimed. “When that 
book came out, it was like Columbus tell- 
ing about America at the court of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella.” 

White was very nearly right. Politi- 
cians at home and abroad began reading 
his books as campaign manuals. Political 
correspondents could no longer afford to 
rewrite the handouts of press secretaries. 
They had to follow White into the smoke- 
filled room to report the inner dynamics 
of campaigning as well as the public 
words of the candidate. “Reporters start- 
ed looking into the embryonic stages of 





BORN. To Meryl Streep, 36, two-time Os- 
car-winning actress, and her husband Don 
Gummer, 39, sculptor: their third child, 
second daughter; in New York City. 
Name: Grace. 


MARRIAGE REVEALED. Jorge Luis Borges, 
86, Argentine poet and short-story writer, 
perennial candidate for the Nobel Prize 
for Literature; and Maria Kodama, 41, his 
longtime secretary; he for the second 
time, she for the first; on April 26. Though 
currently visiting Switzerland, they were 
married through a power of attorney in 
Asuncion, Paraguay. 


CONVICTED. Andrija Artukovic, 86, book- 
keeper and longtime resident of Seal 
Beach, Calif., who last February lost a 
three-decade battle against extradition; of 
ordering the torture and massacre of 
Serbs, Croats, Gypsies and Jews as Interi- 
or Minister of the Nazi puppet state of 
Croatia from 1941 to 1945; in Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia. 











The bard of the stump, between campaigns 
Changing the way America saw politics. 


presidential campaigns, scrutinizing aspi- 
rants even before the primaries, killing 
candidacies with untimely exposure,” 
wrote Timothy Crouse in The Boys on the 
Bus, a penetrating study of media cover- 
age of the 1972 campaign. One early vic- 
tim, Republican Governor George Rom- 
ney of Michigan, bleated in 1968 that 
he been done in by “the Teddy White 
syndrome.” 

White believed reverently in the insti- 


IMPRISONED. Harry Claiborne, 68, judge on 
Nevada's U.S. District Court, after unsuc- 
cessfully appealing a 1984 conviction for 
tax evasion; for two years; at Maxwell Air 
Force Base in Montgomery. He is the first 
federal judge in history to be incarcerated 
for offenses committed while serving on 
the bench. He has refused to resign and 
will continue to draw his $78,200 annual 
salary unless he is removed by the im- 
peachment process. 


RELEASED. John W. Jenrette Jr., 50, former 
Representative from South Carolina con- 
victed of conspiracy and accepting a 
$50,000 bribe during the FBI’s Abscam 
operation; after serving 13 months of a 
two-year sentence; from the Atlanta fed- 
eral penitentiary. Like his former wife 
Rita, he is turning author. “T'll talk 
about my experiences and the tempta- 
tions that I was unable to overcome,” he 
says. “It will have a good ending.” While 
spending two months in a halfway house, 
he will be considering various careers, 





tutions of American democracy. In his 
campaign sagas, the winner of the race 
was almost by definition a hero, the near 
mystical personification of popular will. 
But White’s faith sometimes blinded him. 
In the tumultuous election of 1968, he 
failed to grasp fully that politics had 
moved out of the back room and onto the 
streets. In 1972 he could not bring himself 
at first to credit what younger reporters 
were digging out about Richard Nixon's 
role in Watergate. “I feel Nixon betrayed 
me,” White later lamented. “He let me 
down.” 

By 1976, as he embarked on his fifth 
presidential-campaign book, White had 
discovered that the nation’s body politic 
“was swelling with strange, vague forms” 
that he could “no longer shape into clean 
stories.” Instead of writing about the cam- 
paign as planned, he crafted a personal 
memoir, Jn Search of History. His convic- 
tion that “great men could move affairs 
for the good” had been shaken, he con- 
ceded. He had ruefully learned that mere 
“accident, by raising the hero to attention 
or striking him down, could deflect histo- 
ry itself.” 

White’s faith had been shaped by 
his own history. As a poor Jewish boy 
from Boston who graduated summa cum 
laude from Harvard, as TIME’s China 
correspondent in World War II whose 
Thunder Out of China was a huge best 
seller, as a reporter who chronicled the 
U.S.-aided renascence of postwar Europe 
in Fire in the Ashes, he could hardly 
be blamed for an abiding belief in Amer- 
ican opportunity. If in the end White was 
unable to define with any certainty the 
forces that shaped history, his search was 
nonetheless admirable and often moving, 
a tale worthy of the master storyteller 
he was. — By Evan Thomas 





possibly even politics. State political 
observers believe that his voter appeal 
is undiminished. 


DIED. George Hurst, 59, chief inventor of 
the “jaws of life” device used to cut crash 
victims from auto wreckage; of undeter- 
mined causes; in Redlands, Calif. He was 
a manufacturer of widely used transmis- 
sion linkages and gearshift mechanisms. 
Under his direction, engineers developed 
the jaws for the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway in 1969. 


DIED. Elisabeth Bergner, 85, international 
stage and film star whose pixieish quality 
and exacting technique led critics in the 
1930s to compare her with Duse and 
Bernhardt; in London. After gaining rec- 
ognition in German films, she was deni- 
grated by the Nazis because she was a 
Jew, then triumphed in the 1936 British 
film of As You Like It and on the London 
and Broadway stages, chiefly in The Two 
Mrs. Carrolls and Escape Me Never. 
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On sale now at Sears. 
The AT&T go-anywhere 
goes even further. 










_ Because it gets you a 

$10 Shopping Certificate free... 
to spend on anything Sears sells. 
Buy the AT&T Cordless 4000 or any other 
selected AT&T phone now, and get a 
Shopping Certificate from AT&T worth from 
$5 to $10 to spend on anything in our 
store. But hurry, Sears’ sale and AT&I's 
offer end soon. 






Model 23008 Answering System 
Beeperiess remote control offers 
message playback through any 
Touch-Tone telephone. Other fea- 
tures include variable message 
length, call screening, dual mes- 
sage capability and more 


pping a SAVE $20 $4999 
Pc at 
a: 


Trimline® Table/Wall Telephone 
This advanced Trimline phone 
features Touch-lone/dial pulse 
selection, wall or table use, last 
number redial and more 


Sale Price 


SAVE $10 $4999 
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The right choice. 
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Health & Fitness 
Make Way for the Mall Walkers" 


Elderly Americans are piling up miles, not merchandise 


Ss weat-suited and sneaker-footed, with 
pedometers clipped firmly at waists, 
they appear, sometimes before dawn, and 
slip quietly through the shopping-mall en- 
trance with a wave to smiling guards. Ear- 


| ly-bird bargain hunters? Well, no. These 


are not sales stalkers but a growing breed 
of fitness faddists, the mall walkers 
Walking is the preferred exercise of 
more and more Americans, especially the 
aging and ailing. “It’s aerobic, it burns 
calories, and it’s less intense than jog- 


—— 





holidays just to accommodate its habitual 
hikers. 

With local hospitals or health organi- 
zations, the malls are also establishing 
walkers’ clubs that offer T shirts and but- 
tons, merchant discounts, occasional free 
breakfasts and, most important, mileage 
logs for members. Walkers keep as close 
tabs on their totals as runners do of 
their times. “I'm on my 600th mile,” 
boasts Ruth Kaufman, 60, a member of 
the Galleria Mall GoGetters in Glendale, 





GoGetters out for a brisk hike along the Glendale Galleria’s marked course 





ging,” says Gary Yanker, editor of Walk- 
ing World. “More people are regular 
walkers than runners, about 55 million 
compared with 34 million.” Malls—con- 
veniently located, climate controlled and 
security patrolled—have rapidly emerged 
as the ideal site for stress-free strutting 
“We don't have to bother with dogs, traf- 
fic problems, rocks, hills or pollen,” exults 
Helen Gulledge, 69. An arthritis sufferer, 
she and her husband Luther, 75, who has 
heart trouble, tick off up to two miles daily 
at the Haywood Mall in Greenville, S.C 
Overweight adults, pregnant women and 
mothers with infants are also now walk- 
ing the malls 
Community-relations-minded shop- 
ping centers have begun to court strollers 
Many open their doors before regular 
store hours; some are measuring off 
courses and issuing walkers’ maps. The 
quarter-mile circuit at the Northwoods 
mall in Peoria, Ill., even includes half a 
dozen stations for stretching and light cal- 
isthenics. The Ward Parkway Shopping 
Center in Kansas City, a pioneer that has 
been welcoming mall walkers for 25 





years, actually opens for three hours on 
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Stress-free strutting away from crime, smog, traffic, rocks, hills and dogs 





Calif. “I could have gone to San Francisco 
by now.”’ Observes Pat Garmer of Peo- 
ria’s Northwoods center: “Let me tell you, 
you don’t get in their way.’ 

Tenacious trekkers do not even glance 
at window displays. “Looking distracts 
you,” contends Hazel Yarbrough, 74, who 
clips along for five to seven miles a day ata 
zippy 140 steps a minute in the Georgia 
Square Mall in Athens. Regular strollers 
look out for mischief, pick up refuse and 
add a general air of bonhomie to the malls 
as they exchange pleasantries in passing 
Indeed, the loose camaraderie has proved a 
welcome dividend for many of the walkers. 
Maude Harris, 74, used to laugh at the 
Georgia Square strollers. “It looked pretty 
silly to me,” she recalls. But needing to 
exercise and feeling lonesome, she gave 
walking a try, and now does 1% miles a day 
with newfound friends. “We walk, and we 
tell jokes and have a good clean fellow- 
ship,” she says happily. “I enjoy the com- 
pany.” “And we would miss you if you 
weren't here,” responds Charles Bridges, 
67, gallantly —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Jim Byers/Glendale and Don 
Winbush/Athens 
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Meet Hollywood's new 











11:30 a.m. Eased into my 

battered 80 Camaro and 

tooled on out to the Valley 

to spend a day with Molly 

Ringwald, movie star and 
exemplary California teen. The northern 
Los Angeles home she shares with her par- 
ents and older brother and sister is modest, 
cluttered, comfortable, welcoming. “Some- 
times her fans get the address and drive by 
real slow and stare,” says Molly's mom 
Adele, “but then, I guess, they say, ‘Naw, 
that can't be Molly Ringwald’s house.’” 
Along with her family, the 18-year-old star 
of Sixteen Candles, The Breakfast Club 
and Pretty in Pink copes with fame by hid- 
ing in plain sight. 

Adele is in the cramped kitch- 
en, Slicing leftover turkey to the 
beat of a Merle Haggard cassette. 
The sideboards groan with jars of 
Jelly beans, Tootsie Rolls and beef 
Jerky from the shop that her father 
Bob manages in a nearby office 
building. Molly’s brother Kelly, 
19, has cleared space on the kitch- 
en table to do homework for his 
computer studies at the local com- 
munity college. Beth, 21, is in the 
back of the house washing her 
blond hair. The whole place scans 
like Steven Spielberg's idea of 
suburban paradise. 

Noise from the 18-year-old’s 
bedroom, the one that years before 
her latest movie was already deco- 
rated in pink—the blinds, the iron 
bed, the vanity, the dresser. A gust 
of stardust, and in breezes Molly: 
impossibly clear complexion (con- 
sidering her deep-fry diet), hair 
like Ronald McDonald's, the 
famous waxed-candy lips sema- 
Phoring a smile. Today she is 
dressed in black, with standard- 
teen tribal earrings (diamond-en- 
crusted loops, ruby stud in left 
ear), and as she says, “Hi,” she 
piles her hair into a Wilma Flint- 
stone topknot. 

Pretty in pictures, she is pretti- 
er in person. Critic Pauline Kael’s phrase, 
“charismatic normality,” has Molly nailed. 
The charisma sets her apart as the one 
young movie actress who can set teens 
queueing at the box office—though typical- 
ly, in today’s fragmented pop culture, she 
remains virtually unknown to anyone over 
30—and whose punk-flapper fashion sense 
is imitated by thousands of “Ringlets,” her 
very own girl groupies. They pay tribute by 
dyeing their hair orange (as she does, from 
her natural dark reddish brown), smearing 
lipstick from nose to chin and dressing in 
Molly's unique designer-junk shop cou- 
ture. Her normality makes her something 
more resonant than this month's Madonna. 
Molly Ringwald is both hip enough to be 
the style setter of Right Now and tradition- 
al enough to be any American teen of the 
past 50 years. 

Hey, Molly, let's go out boppin’. 

Andy Hardy had it easy. The town of 
Carvel, where MGM set its 15 popular 
Hardy-family films between 1937 and 
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Four faces of Molly: pensive, poignant, friendly, fearful 
Without forcing feelings, she can coax them to the surface. 


1947, knew no crime or addiction. The 
lawns in front of those two-story white 
houses were as smooth as an Emerald 
City carpet, and Dad’s morning newspa- 
per always landed smartly on the front 
porch. When girls gossiped about “the 
pill,” they were referring to an unpopular 
guy at the far end of the study hall. If Go- 
Getting Teenager Andy Hardy (Mickey 
Rooney) got “in trouble” with a debutante 
or chorus girl, it wouldn’t be that kind of 
trouble—just the yelp of puppy love. And 
it wouldn’t end in jail or a shotgun mar- 
riage but with a sympathetic lecture from 
his omniscient father Judge Hardy. The 
teen landscape on ’40s movie screens was 
like Eden without the apple. 

ae 


Andie Walsh has it tough. At her mid- 
’80s high school, the setting for Pretty in 
Pink, the rich kids cut the unrich with 
cold shoulders and easy slurs. It is the 
Sharks vs. the Jets all over again; this time 
the weapons are not switchblades but asti- 
tude. Andie (Molly Ringwald) is a “poor 
girl” pursued by a freaky-geeky boy pal, 
whose devotion drives her bats, and in 
love with a rich boy who may not be 
strong enough to declare his finer feelings 
and risk his friends’ derision. So who com- 
forts Andie? Why, her dear dilapidated 
dad. He’s no Judge Hardy, but he can be 
counted on to give sympathy and take 
pity. And yes, love will find Andie Walsh, 
at the senior prom of her dreams. 

Welcome to the °80s, the retro Time 
Warp that tosses all previous decades in a 
Cuisinart and purees them into The Lat- 
est Thing. We are the '30s gone hip, the 
‘40s with leaner muscles, the ’50s in Ree- 
boks, the ‘60s with no sweat. And if mov- 
ies are the gilded reflection of American 
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popular culture, then a half-century of 
movies about teenagers traces a curious 
evolution of the adolescent spirit. The 
Andy Hardy series gave us romance with- 
out passion. The James Dean movies of 
the ’50s offered passion without pleasure. 
In the “beach-party” pictures of the early 
60s, teenagers got pleasure but no sex; 
and in the recent gross-outs of Porky's 
and its progeny, kids found sex without 
commitment. Decades passed, and movie 
teenagers never grew up, they just grew 
hornier. Were these flawless bodies and 
voracious libidos the true mirrors of teen 
age? Or did kids, even those looking for 
wish fulfillment in the dark, want movies 
that shed a little light on their own lives? 

With the three films they 
made together, Molly Ringwald 
and Writer-Producer-Director 
John Hughes showed teenagers 
that rose-tinted light. Sixteen 
Candles (1984), The Breakfast 
Club (1985) and this spring’s hit 
Pretty in Pink succeed because 
they are about the kids who go 
see them—not the locker-room 
sadists, lubricious cheerleaders 
and barons of barf who populate 
the Porky's films, but teendom’s 
silent majority of average, mid- 
dle-class suburban kids. 

The “Molly trilogy” mines 
the emotional convulsions that 
make every teenager feel he or 
she is the first lonely explorer on 
the dark side of the moon. 
Hughes is 36, but he provides no 
adult’s-eye view of teen prob- 
lems. Instead, he gets spookily in 
sync with the swooning narcis- 
sism of adolescence: that teach- 
ers are torturers, that parents are 
sweet but don’t quite understand, 
that friends and lovers are two 
distinct species, one domestic, 
one alien, that I feel all these 
things I can never express, that 
there must be someone out there 
who will love me to pieces. 
Hughes give teens what they 
want in life and movies: romance, pas- 
sion, pleasure, commitment—and a little 
sex. His pictures are like teen psychother- 
apy with a guaranteed happy ending. 

They are also funny movies, finely 
crafted and boasting spectacular ensem- 
ble acting. Some of the young actors— 
Anthony Michael Hall, Emilio Estevez, 
Judd Nelson, Andrew McCarthy—have 
become brand names, a veritable Hughes® 
Who, in any household with an occupant 
under 18. But in these films they are con- 
sorts to the princess in pink. “Molly is ina 
class of her own,” Hughes says, “as a 
bankable box-office attraction. Now au- 
diences will go see a ‘Molly Ringwald 
film.’ ” Hughes wrote his scripts for her, 
tailored the characters to her precocious 
range of emotions, found in her the focal 
point for his films. The symbiosis has paid 
off. Hughes is one of Hollywood’s most 
distinctive and powerful moviemakers, 
and Ringwald is our model modern teen. 

12:15. Molly's white BMW jackrab- 
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Sweet, sexed-up and soon to be kissed: Ringwald and Schoeffling in Sixteen Candies 











bits through the midday traffic as she 
drives from home to drop by her dad’s 
luncheonette in Van Nuys. Bob's Snack 
Bar: “Where the Elite Meet to Eat.” Ring- 
wald, a burly, gray-bearded man, has been 
blind since he was ten; he took over the res- 
taurant last year under a Government pro- 
gram to teach retail-management skills to 
the handicapped. Most days he is up at 5 
and works in the shop until late afternoon 
When Molly greets him, he stage-whispers, 
“I cant have you coming in like this. All 
my customers will be lined up for auto- 


Proud dad. Proud daughter too. “I just ad- 
mire him so much,” she says, as she grabs 
two cups of coffee and slides behind a table. 

With a little help from Molly, Bob has 
“seen” all of his daughter's films. She read 
him the Pretty in Pink script several times; 
at the premiere, she sat beside him and 
whispered descriptions of the 
Sets, costumes and gestures. 
“Didn't think it was much of a 
story,” Bob says bluntly, and he 
is as cheerfully caustic to his reg- 
ular customers. His goal is to 
buy his own snack shop or may- 
be even a small restaurant- 
nightclub where the Great Pacif- 
ic Jazz Band, the septet he has 
led from his piano for 20 years, 
can play. These days, they ve got 
a regular Sunday gig in Encino. 
Sometimes Molly drops by to 
| sing 

She started singing before 
she could talk, serenading her 
toes in a language of her own 
invention. As a toddler in Sac- 
ramento, she crooned to the 
dogs and cats. One day, while 
Bob noodled on the piano, 
Adele noticed that Molly was 
la-la-ing with bang-on pitch 
and phrasing. Soon she was on 
the stage of the California State 
Fair, her dad’s band backing 
her, and belting out You Gotta 
See Momma Every Night or You 
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graphs instead of at the cash register.” 





For teens, a survival kit of 80s cool; for others, a fine old time at the movies. 


Won't See Momma at All. The audience 
gave this three-year-old a standing O, 
and Bob told the crowd, “Someday, I’m 
gonna be known as the father of Molly 
Ringwald.” 

Molly the blues singer, that is. The 
one who recorded an album, Molly Sings, 
when she was six. Whose favorite vocal- 
ists were Billie Holiday and Ella Fitzger- 
ald. Who, for a second-grade show-and- 
tell about a famous American (in which 
most of the boys dressed as George Wash- 
ington and most of the girls as Florence 
Nightingale), showed up as Bessie Smith, 
in a big old dress and a perm like an Afro. 
“When I was a little kid,” Molly says, “I 
thought I would grow up to be black and 
sing jazz in nightclubs.” 

“She could remember anything if it 
was rhymed or set to music,”’ says Adele, 
who made sure the Ringwald home was 








Breakfast Clubbers Hall, Nelson, Ringwald, Estevez, Hughes, Sheedy 





filled not only with music but with the 
voices of people reading to other people. 
Adele would read to Bob and the children; 
soon, through her seductive pedagogy, the 
children were reading to their father. “At 
bedtime,” Molly recalls, “she would read 
us a Dr. Seuss book, and then suddenly 
she'd stop, turn out the lights and hide the 
book. The next day we'd tear the house 
apart looking for it so we could read what 
happened next.” When Molly was six, 
Adele posed as her secret pen pal, writing 
and mailing letters to her daughter. “Ev- 
ery letter would reach a climax,” Molly 
says, “with my secret pal hanging by a 
daisy off the edge of a cliff or over a pit of 
alligators. Then the letter would say, 
“Well, have to go now. Write me back, and 
I'll finish the story.’ ” 

At four, Molly began kibitzing at a 
nearby community theater. At five, she 
was the Dormouse in Alice in Wonder- 
land; at six, a preacher’s child in Truman 
Capote’s The Grass Harp; at eight, she did 








a guest appearance on TV’s The New | 


Mickey Mouse Club; then, at nine, the 
role of Kate in the West Coast production 
of Annie. Molly’s promise as an actress, 
and Bob’s search for better jazz bookings, 
brought the Ringwald family to Los An- 
geles and their San Fernando Valley 
home. She snagged a continuing role in 
Norman Lear’s girls’ school sitcom, The 
Facts of Life, but was cut after the first 
year. “I was devastated,” Molly says. “But 
my mom kept saying it was for the best, 
and she was right. I didn’t work for a year, 
which gave me a chance to grow up a lot.” 
Good thing too: by now she was all of 13 


nd ready for destiny’s casting call. 
Writer-Director Paul Mazursky 
auditioned Molly for a crucial role 
in his film Tempest. “I came in, 
and Paul told me he was going to throw a 
penny at me for every dumb thing I said 
Whatever I said, plink, he just 
kept tossing them. Pretty soon 
he was throwing nickels and 
quarters and dollars, and I just 
kept talking. When the inter- 
view was over, I reached down 
and gathered up all the money 
and put it in my pocket. He 
asked if he could have his money 
back, and I said no.” 
Mollywood Ending No. 1 
she got the part. To help this 
budding Valley Girl pass as a 
New York teenager, Mazursky 
set Molly and her parents up in 
a Greenwich Village flat. “It 
was bizarre after California,” 
she grimaces. “Like, people uri- 
nating in the hallways.” Still, 
she did fine. Mollywood Ending 
No. 2: she won critics’ raves, a 
Golden Globe nomination and 
the particular attention of John 
Hughes, a screenwriter who 
was looking to direct a story 
about teenagers 
1:15. The BMW ’é streaks 
across the Hollywood Hills to- 
ward the gigantic Tower Records 
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store on Sunset Boulevard. Molly pops into 
the dashboard tape deck a cassette by her 
favorite Los Angeles band, the Rave-Ups. 
The glove compartment is so stuffed with 
tapes it won t close, and the back seat is lit- 
tered with the plastic placentas of cassette 
containers. The bikers and pink-haired 
punkettes hanging out in front of Tower 
Records recognize Molly even before she 
parks, but the mode is cool: a slow nod, a 
thin smile and distance. In one corner of 
the store, David Lee Roth, the motor- 
mouthing rock star, signs autographs, but 
Molly is too shy to approach him. Instead, 
she gets down to business, striking surgical- 
ly at every rack in the store: rock, pop, jazz, 
country, blues. The tab is $93.59. 

Next stop: Melrose Avenue. To shop the 
trendy boutiques of Melrose with Molly 
Ringwald is to watch elegant saleswomen 
grovel. Having word get out that this young 
fashion plate buys from your shop is the 
rag-trade equivalent of hitting all six num- 
bers in the California lottery. At Comme 
des Garcons, a tiny Frenchwoman behind 
the counter compliments Molly on her Pa- 
leolithic do and watches her try on a pair of 
suede lace-up granny shoes. $49, and out 
she strides, in her late-for-the-train gait, 
past two punked-out teens. “That was Mol- 
ly Ringwald!” one insists. “No, it wasn't,” 
her elder companion sighs. “It was just one 
of those people dressed up like her.” 

Ned Tanen, president of the motion- 
picture group at Paramount, calls John 
Hughes “the Steven Spielberg of youth 
comedy.” Fair enough: Hollywood has al- 
ways been a town that rewards arrested 
adolescence and those who can profitably 
memorialize it. If £7. and Raiders of the 
Lost Ark seem made for children of all 
ages, from four to 14, then Sixteen Can- 
dles provides their older brothers and sis- 
ters with answers to the question: Is there 
life after junior high? Hughes’ first film as 
writer-director is, sure, a sentimental fan- 
tasy with just enough wild-party footage 
to keep the Porky's crowd from nodding 
off. But for teens in search of tips on lan- 
guage, behavior and all the right moves, 
Sixteen Candles functions as a therapeutic 
documentary, a sort of survival kit of 80s 
cool. And for the rest of us, it offers a fine 
old time at the movies. 

It is Samantha Baker's 16th birthday, 
but her preoccupied parents have forgot- 
ten it. Sam (Ringwald) is a sophomore, in 
strangulated love with a dishy senior (Mi- 
chael Schoeffling) and shadowed by a 
crypto-hip freshman called the Geek (An- 
thony Michael Hall), who, in one of his 
more winsome moments, asks Sam if he 
can borrow her underpants. The plot, 
which will be reprised in Pretty in Pink, is 
familiar from schlock immemorial, but 
Hughes’ acute ear for teen talk makes it 
fresh and funny. Listen to Sam and her 
girlfriend Randy (Liane Curtis) wax ironic 
on every girl’s dream for the day she turns 
sweet 16: “There'd be a big party, and a 
band and tons of people, and a pink Trans 
Am in the driveway with a ribbon around 
it, and some incredibly gorgeous guy that 
you meet, like in France, and you doitona 
cloud without getting pregnant or herpes.” 





















































































Once upon a time: Molly in Termpest 





Sam: 1 don’t need a cloud. 
Randy: Just a pink Trans Am and the 
guy! 

Sam: A black one 

Randy: A black guy? 

Sam: A black Trans Am. A pink guy. 

In Hughes’ second film, The Break- 
fast Club, the mood is edgier and more 
combative: you and you and you and you 
and me against the whole rotten adult 
world. Five high schoolers—a jock (Emi- 
lio Estevez), a rebel (Judd Nelson), a 
brain (Anthony Michael Hall), a beatnik 
(Ally Sheedy) and a princess (Molly)— 
spend a Saturday in detention. All they 
have in common are secret sins, an ache 
for camaraderie and a festering resent- 
ment of parental and school domination. 








There is little music, not much action, just 


| kids sitting around talking. Good talk, 


though. The brain, ragged by the rebel as 
“a neo-maxi zoom dweebie,” explains 
that he faked the age on his I.D. “so I can 
vote.” And before they bridge gaps of 
class and temperament, the rebel purrs 
the poetry of erotic menace in the virgin 
princess’s ear: “Have you ever been felt 
up? Over the bra, under the blouse, shoes 
off, hopin’ to God your parents don’t walk 
in? ... Over the panties, no bra, blouse 


| unbuttoned, Calvins in a ball on the front 


seat, past 11 on a school night?” 

Not since Noél Coward . . . well, has a 
comic dramatist written vernacular dia- 
logue this smart this fast. Hughes has 
been known to bat out 74 script pages in a 
night; no first draft takes more than a 
week. Such informed, automatic writing 
demands that you live inside your subject, 
and for Hughes the bell is always ringing 
on the first day of class. “He has an in- 
credible memory—visual, audio, emo- 
tional—of his own high school years,” 
notes James Spader, who played the deli- 
ciously haughty preppie Steff in Pretty in 
Pink. “He's very much in touch with the 
adolescent part of himself,” Sheedy says. 
It’s a golden touch. Who wouldn't grab 
the chance to remake one’s adolescence, 
in which the geek in one’s closet now has 
the swagger of fearless charm, and a rock 
symphony swells in the parking lot on 
prom night? “I think he’s still trying to be 
popular at school,” says Jon Cryer, who 
played Duckie, the geeky dervish in Prer- 
ty in Pink. “And more power to him. I 
mean, he wound up marrying a cheer- 
leader [Nancy, his wife of 16 years]. And 
now he’s got the Porsche.” 

But first he had to get the princess. 
Molly was in one of her door-slamming 
moods the day in 1983 that Hughes flew 
from his Chicago home with the Sixteen 
Candles script, which he had written for 
her and Michael Hall. Their first chat put 





The Rich, the Poor and the Duckie: McCarthy, Ringwald and Cryer in Pretty in Pink 





It’s the Sharks vs. the Jets, and the weapons are not switchblades but attitude 
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her in better humor. She must have real- 
ized that in tastes and sensibilities, she 
and Hughes were about the same age: 15. 
“We each started to know what the other 
one was thinking,” says Molly. “We 
would finish sentences for each other.” 

On the set as well, Hughes was both an 
overgrown kid, with spiky hair and high- 
top basketball shoes, and a big brother. He 
encouraged his bright young actors to im- 
provise dialogue and make suggestions 
about the films’ structures. Says Howard 
Deutch, who directed Hughes’ screenplay 
of Pretty in Pink, “I've never seen a writer 
who is so willing to adapt his dia- 
logue and script.” (Thanks in part 
to urgings from his cast, a female- 
flesh scene was removed from The 
Breakfast Club.) Hughes took the 
youngsters to rock concerts, hosted 
cast dinners or simply made himself 
available to listen. But in this elite of 
young comers, it was Molly he cod- 
dled. “I figured we'd just make Six- 
teen Candles, she recalls, “but John 
said, ‘It’s going to be Hughes-Ring- 
wald and Ringwald-Hughes in a 
whole string of movies!’ ” 

It made for a nifty little string, 
with Ringwald fleshing out on 
screen the teen heroines he had 
scribbled on paper. Samantha 
Baker, Claire Standish and Andie 
Walsh are of different classes 
(sophomore, senior, senior) and 
different classes (middle, mon- 
eyed, working poor). But they 
share qualities that Hughes must 
have seen in Ringwald: a coiled 
poise, a resilient sense of humor 
about herself, an openness to emo- 
tions. Without forcing feelings, 
Molly can coax them effortlessly to 
the surface. Feel bad, Sam? Her 
face puffs, flushes and blotches; de- 
pression looks like an instant aller- 
gy. Feel good, Andie? Her face 
lights up like a neon billboard on 
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chicken strips with an orange-whip drink 
and, a Ringwald special, catsup-drenched 
onion rings from which the onions have 
been eviscerated—fried batter au Heinz. 
Today, though, she orders sliced tomatoes | 
with vinaigrette and char-grilled chicken 
over shoestring potatoes. 

After the day’s fourth cup of coffee and | 
eleventh cigarette, Molly's off to the Sher- 
man Oaks Galleria, the Mecca of Valley | 
Girls. If Andy Hardy's life was small town, 
Molly and her generation's is mall town: 
cruising the stores and the guys for a little 
post-innocent fun. Today's purchase is a 








Star of the future, age 3/2, sings while her dad plays 





Sunset Strip. “She has this terrific 
ability to express things without 
| saying anything,” says Judd Nelson.“She 
lets you see into her for a moment. And 
then, when she wants to, she turns it off.” 
And now, maybe, she wants to turn 
Hughes off. Molly can hardly regret being 
made a star in successful comedies writ- 
ten by a man who enjoyed playing both 
Svengali and pal to a gifted young actress, 
But gratitude does not mean indentured 
servitude. “When John moved from Chi- 


she says, “he changed. I wouldn't say he 
‘went Hollywood,’ but he started looking 
very GQ. I don’t really see him anymore. I 
still respect him a lot, and if he gave mea 
good script, I'd read it. But I don’t think 
we'll work together again real soon.” Sor- 
ry, all you Ringlets and Breakfast Club- 
bers. Molly’s cutting the Hughes-Ring- 
wald umbilical string. Time to grow up. 
4:30. Lunch, finally, at Chianti, a Mel- 


cuisine is less fastidious: hash browns, fried 





cago to L.A. after The Breakfast Club,” 


rose Avenue favorite of Molly's. Her usual | 


“Someday I'll be known as the father of Molly Ringwald.” 


portable tape player, a present for Mom. 
We detour to glom some sweaters, to pet the 
hamsters in the pet shop, to try on some 
beige Shiseido lipstick. Molly resists (and 
transcends) the Valley Girl stereotype, 
though she lives and speaks a variation of 
it. During a photo session she'll say, “This 
pose is, like, totally uncomfortable.” 

Bob and Adele’s little girl has already 
banked about $1 million from her last 
three films and is likely to make about 
that much for her next one. She has 
signed a development deal with United 
Artists. The very Warren Beatty, ladies 
and gentlemen, has squired Molly to po- 
litical dinners. Beatty’s company is pro- 
ducing the film she begins shooting this 
week, The Pickup Artist, Director James 
Toback’s romantic comedy about a young 
schoolteacher on the make and the feisty 
museum guide he targets. Beatty has had 
Ringwald in mind for a movie project 
since he saw her in Tempest. Even then, 


| he says, he was struck by her “level of in- 


telligence and spontaneity, the lack of af- 
fectation in her acting. And obviously her 
good looks.” (About her relationship with 
Beatty, she once sarcastically blurted out, 
“Of course, I’m expecting his child.) And 
as if all these perks and paeans weren't 
enough, next month Molly graduates 


| from high school. 


While Ringwald’s agent scans the doz- 
en or so scripts that arrive each week, Mol- 
ly blueprints a conservative future beyond 
The Pickup Artist. College, but not this fall. 
Marriage and motherhood, someday. A 
Broadway musical, if the mix is 
right. Her next movie, scheduled 
for later this year, is Peter Bogdan- 
ovich’s film version of the off- 
Broadway play To Gillian on Her 
37th Birthday. These projects may 
answer the question many of her 
friends have about Ringwald’s ca- 
reer. Paul Mazursky: “Will she take 
the next step and do adult roles, 
women who are worried about 
something more than what to wear 
to the dance? It’s a tough transition. 
But I think she'll make it.” 

There is every good reason to 
think so, for Molly reads herself— 
her personality and priorities— 
like a wise child devouring a Dr. 
Seuss book. “One of the most im- 
portant things about being an ac- 
tress,” she says, “is to have a strong 
sense of your own experience, 
emotions and style. That’s one rea- 


has a real aura and personality, a 
style of her own. I like Jessica 
Lange, because she can be vulnera- 
ble and still strong. And from mov- 
ies of the °30s, Carole Lombard— 
her wackiness, her timing for com- 
edy, her beauty that’s not exactly 
classic but it’s sexy and comes 
from her humor.” 

So strange, this young woman 
with a thrift shop’s jumble of cul- 
tural references. She knows the 
repertoire of every long-ago blues chan- 
teuse as if it were today’s Top 40; yet when 
she asks a companion, “What was it like 
back in the 60s?” he has to remember she 
was born during the Tet offensive. She's 
Valley Girl and flapper, trendsetter and 
Mom and Dad's unspoiled little girl. 

Bored with the galleria, Molly drops 
off her day’s escort, flashes a good-bye 
smile, and vrooms away toward—what? 
Molly's a night owl, but not always at 
nightclubs. She has a new video camera 
and loves to film improvised “talk shows” 
with friends (no special guy just now). To- 
night maybe shell take in a movie, or even 
stay home. There's no rush to experience 
everything this minute; plenty of time for an 
18-year-old cresting on stardom and matu- 


rity. The night is as young as Molly, and as 


Sull of pleasures and promises. 
Be well, princess. Stay swell. 





son I admire Diane Keaton. She | 





—By Richard Corliss. Reported by — 


Dan Goodgame/San Fernando Valley 
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Cinema 








Ah there, middle-aged 
grouches! Bored by the 
youthquake? Not charmed 
by the teen flicks that ev- 
ery Cinema Half-a-Dozen 
seems to have five of? Think that chil- 
dren, including child actors, should be 
flash-frozen at twelve and thawed out 
again at 20? Well, help is on the way. 
Time's winged chariot is rumbling 














through the shopping mall. 

Maturity lurks; in a couple of years not 
one of the kids in The Breakfast Club will 
be young enough to impersonate a high 
schooler. Creeping adulthood may require 
more time to overtake the young male 
teen-flick actors who, with an exception 
or two, now look as if a casting director 
had wandered through a Taco Bell park- 
| ing lot saying, “Okay, you, you and you.” 
The best of the young women are far more 
promising. When there is a flash of bright 
acting, the kind that makes you look for a 
name in the credits and think that this 
one is going to be really good, it is likely to 
be one of them who strikes the fire. 

The radiant Molly Ringwald is not 
the only such coming attraction. Ally 
Sheedy, who plays the sulky flake to Mol- 
ly’s good girl in The Breakfast Club, is one 
of a lively and sometimes dazzling hand- 
ful of others. Sheedy is 23 now, and the 

















Greetings to the Class of ’86 





leggy, earnest, puppy-cute teenager of 
WarGames shows up less frequently in 
her movements than it used to. Her looks 
have always pivoted at an intriguing point 
between plain and stunning, a balance 
that is bad for a movie star but lucky for 
an actress. She has a pointy nose, a shock 
of reddish-brown hair and a great, hello- 
world grin, but there is real beauty in her 
face. She could play anything from the 
hero’s lovable kid sister to the dark lady 

of somebody’s sonnets, 


although there have been no 
sonnets among her eight films so far. 
Sheedy was a bright, well-organized 
and lucky child who danced with the 
American Ballet Theater in Manhattan 
when she was six. At twelve she wrote 
and, with the help of her mother, a liter- 
ary agent, sold a children’s book called 
She Was Nice to Mice. At 14 she began 
acting lessons and a few years later moved 
on her own to Los Angeles. After a short 
time in the minors (McDonald's and Piz- 
za Hut commercials) she landed a role in 
a daytime TV special. She is anything but 
a gaga post-teen now, though she is count- 
ed a member of the group of kinda talent- 
ed, kinda famous young actors somewhat 
unfairly called the Brat Pack. She needs 
only a few credits for her bachelor’s de- 
gree at the University of Southern Cali- 








Dazzling already, they are looking for women’s roles 


fornia. A partly written novel lies fallow. 
Good sense rules her life, though she has 
been known to wander off go-cart driving 
with Brat Packers Emilio Estevez and 
Judd Nelson (respectively, the jock and 
the punk of The Breakfast Club, and the 
waiter and Sheedy’s lover of the hanging- 
out-after-college film Sr. Elmo’s Fire). 
Acting captivates Sheedy, and she 
wants to play everything “from a nun toa 
safari adventurer to a peasant girl to Lady 
Macbeth.” She can’t, 
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however, imagine her- 
self trying something as difficult as Mery] 
Streep’s tour de force in Sophie's Choice. 
“T don’t think I could play a sex-starved 
rock singer,’ she speculates, pausing to 
see how that possibility strikes her listen- 
er. Then, grinning, she changes her mind: 
“But maybe I could.” She is on view in 
two fairly routine films released this 
month, Blue City, a thriller in which she 
plays Judd Nelson's girlfriend, and Short 
Circuit, in which she befriends a robot. 
Blue City received bad reviews and is 
sinking out of sight. Short Circuit drew 
mixed notices but is a box-office smash. 
Neither required her to stretch much be- 
yond the pretty post-high schooler she’s 
already played several times. Is anyone 
listening out there in Hollywood? 
At first thought the contrast between 
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Sheedy and Helena Bonham Carter, 19, 
the English star of Lady Jane and A Room 
with a View, is roughly that between Los 
Angeles and London. Then the imagined 
gap narrows. Each young woman is ex- 
ceptionally intelligent, and each knows 
that she was chosen for her first role most- 
ly for her looks, to please the camera as a 
pretty teenager. Each is the daughter of a 
prosperous and secure upper-middle-class 
family that was shaken by trauma. 
Sheedy’s parents separated when she was 
nine, and she spent the rest of her child- 
hood shuttling between two households 
nine blocks apart in Manhattan, never 
knowing where she had left her sneakers. 
Bonham Carter’s father, a merchant 


banker, suffered a brain tumor when she 
was 13, and was paralyzed when an oper- 
ation to remove it went wrong. Her family 
rallied, and both her father and her 

mother, 





a psy- 


chotherapist, now take an 
amused pleasure in her success. But it was 
her own reaction at the time that is aston- 
ishing. Apparently feeling that it was time 
to prepare for independence, Helena took 
£25 she had won in a countrywide 
young-writers contest and, on her own, 
bought a quarter-page ad in Spotlight, a 
casting directory. An agent saw the ad 
and took on the cheeky teenager as a 
client. 

Lady Jane, her first film, is no formula 
flick, but an ambitious costume melodra- 
ma about the violent period after the 
deaths of Henry VIII (in 1547) and, six 
years later, his sickly young son Edward 
VI. Nevertheless—castles, moats, 16th 
century costumes and all—the film sinks 
at its worst moments to the level of teen- 
age fantasy. Bonham Carter, small and 





dark haired, with huge brown eyes and a 
face that suggests a miniature in an an- 
tique locket, plays the doomed Lady Jane 
Grey, who lost her life at 16 in an attempt 
to prevent Henry's Catholic daughter 
Mary Tudor from succeeding to the 
throne of newly Protestant England. The 
actress, who was 18 when the film was 
shot, projects an astonishing intensity as 
the unworldly Jane. Her own aristocratic 
background may have given her some as- 
surance; it certainly assured endless pub- 
licity: she is the great-granddaughter of 
the Liberal Prime Minister Lord Asquith, 
and the granddaughter of the eloquent or- 
ator and member of the House of Lords, 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter. 

Bonham Carter has no patience with 
the fuss made over her sweet beauty. 
“Prettiness has this connotation of passiv- 
ity and innocuousness,” she says. “Even 
‘actress’ is irritating because it has over- 

| tones of glamour and stresses the female 
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bit rather than acting. I don’t want to be 
constricted and limited.”’ But prettiness is 
only part of what the camera sees. Her 
formidable will is just as evident as those 
big eyes, and it is the contrast, the steel- 
butterfly effect, that is fascinating. She is, 
possibly, a shade too composed and cere- 
bral in her thoroughly adult second film, 
the delightful period comedy A Room with 
a View. Her character, a properly 
brought-up young person who allows her- 
self to become engaged to a twit, is sup- 
posed to be slightly silly, but Bonham 
Carter does not quite succeed in counter- 
feiting nitwittedness. She needs to study 
acting, she knows. and to find time for a 
university education. She needs to stop 
being 19. “At the moment I don’t have 











much to impart to the world, and I wish 
this attention would come at a time when 
I did,” she says. Reminded that when she 
has years, she will wish for youth, this 
winning young woman agrees, and adds 
gravely, “It is so badly designed, isn’t it, 
this whole process?” 

Bonham Carter is so exquisite a peri- 
od piece that it is jarring to imagine her as 
a jukebox Juliet in some 1980s T shirt rip- 
per. The reverse is just as emphatically 
true for most of the young American ac- 
tresses. Try seeing Laura Dern’s superior 
performance as a hormone-fogged Cali- 
fornia adolescent in Smooth Talk, for in- 
stance, and then envision her in a Victori- 
an corset and long skirt. Fuses blow; 
imagination does not stretch that far. 
Dern, for starters, has too much Pacific 
Ocean salt in her blond hair, and her 
lanky good looks are too much a matter of 
knees and shoulders and 





elbows. She looks as if she 
should be playing power forward on the 
UCLA women’s basketball team. That's 
obvious. But what is on view is not merely 
the result of 19 years of good groceries. 
Connie, the girl seduced by the Treat Wil- 
liams character in Smooth Talk, is sup- 
posed to be physical, a fretful, yearning 
high school sophomore whose lush, 
gawky body has outgrown the controls of 
fear and reason. In Mask, Dern was 
equally convincing as a very different 
type, the shy, innocent blind girl. 

She has been acting almost since she 
could walk. Her parents, Bruce Dern and 
Diane Ladd, are actors, and she was seven 
when she played her first movie role, a kid 
eating a banana ice-cream cone in Alice 
Doesn't Live Here Anymore. Not much 
emoting was necessary, but subtle stuff 
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THE BEST JAGUAR EVER BUILT. 


Oren (altleltl-eecila sulla) @-lale| 
FlaRlateelilielameeue—camolmeler-iilay 

have made the Jaguar XJ6 one of the world’s 
most desirable luxury sedans. 


The Jaguar XJ6 has long been rec- 
ognized as a machine of stirring 
beauty and technical sophistication 
Now after years of careful refinement 
this classic sedan has also come to 
S a remarkably reliable 

and well-constructed motorcar 
The 1986 XJ6 is the evolutionary 
product of careful study and judi 
cious change. One of the world’s 
finest automobiles when first intro- 
duced, the XJ6 is even better today, 
The Jaguars elegant interior, rich 
with rare wood and supple leather, is 
retre at highway 
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speakers, a trip computer, cruise 
control and an automatic climate 


control system enrich the driving 
experience. 

Equipped with a race-bred dual 
overhead cam six cylinder that has 
powered Jaguar passenger cars 
over billions of highway miles, the XJ6 
is uncommonly smooth and quiet at 
speed yet responds with vigor when 
called upon. Jaguar's renowned four- 
wheel independent suspension and 
power rack and pinion steering make 
ita most athletic road machine 

Because the Jaguar sedan is an 
uncommonly excellent automobile, it 
comes with the security of a 3-year 
36,000 mile limited warranty. For com- 
plete information see our warranty 
at your Jaguar dealer. 

From its award-winning power 





plant to its celebrated styling and 
magnificently elegant interior, the XJ6 
is counted among the world's most 
desirable luxury automobiles 

Visit your Jaguar dealer soon and 
spend a few memorable minutes 
behind the wheel of this milestone 
motorcar. 

For the name of the Jaguar dealer 
nearest you, Call this toll-free number 
1-800-447-4700. Jaguar Cars Inc 
Leonia, NJ 07605. 


ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


JAGUAR 


A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 
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was going on among the other actors, and 
19 retakes were required. That meant 
licking 19 banana cones. Yuck! Acting 
was tougher than she had thought. 

She auditioned for The Breakfast 
Club but was turned down, and since then 
has avoided most films that she calls “teen 
junk.” The extravagant praise she has 
heard for Smooth Talk makes her uneasy, 
and she has tried to deflate expectations 
for her next role, an inquisitive girl next 
door who gets involved in a murder mys- 
tery, in the thriller Blue Velvet, to be 
released in September. 

Dern does not seem to 
worry much about whether 
she is, or is on the point of be- 
coming, a star. What she and 
the others fret about con- 
stantly is being accepted as 
adult, professional ac- 
tresses. No one has yet 
asked them to play a role 
that Meryl Streep has 
turned down, and maybe no 
one will. Demi Moore, a 
pretty, slightly wistful bru- 
nette of 23, is one of a doz- 
en or two former teenagers 
whose careers have paid 
the rent comfortably with- 
out catching fire yet. Not 
quite enough hey-look-at- 
me comes through her 
rather pleasant good 
looks, though she is al- 
ways solid and believ- 
able. She has not always 
been lucky in roles. 
Through no fault of her 
own, she found her- 
self playing Michael 
Caine’s dim daughter 
in a theater-emptier 
called Blame It on Rio. 

Moore is, however, 
The One With The 
Voice, a rough, sexy rumble that can loos- 
en a male viewer's necktie. The voice has 
been her distinction, and Moore is in de- 
mand. She stars with Rob Lowe and Jim 
Belushi in an upcoming romance that was 
called Sexual Perversity in Chicago until 
its producers had trouble buying ads and 
whose new name is About Last Night... 
She has just finished location shooting in 
Sacramento with her fiancé Emilio Este- 
vez for Wisdom, a film whose plot synop- 
sis sounds like The Breakfast Club meet- 
ing, somewhat improbably, the farm-debt 
crisis. She broke into acting at 16 with no 
experience whatsoever—“Nothing, just 

pure desire,” she says—and has played bit 
parts for TV, with a two-year stretch as 
Jackie on General Hospital and a let’s-for- 
get role in a 3-D horror called Parasite. 
She was most successful as the warm- 
hearted pop singer in No Small Affair, 
bopping cheerfully around San Francisco 
with a precocious teenage photographer 
played by Jon Cryer, who is Ringwald’s 
pet nerd in Pretty in Pink. Moore played a 
neurotic in St. Elmo's Fire, a film whose 
entire inspiration seems to be, “Let’s get 
the gang together and make a movie.” She 
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loves it all, though she knows she must 
look for better scripts. “You have to say 
no.” But she is happy in show biz and at 
ease with herself. “I'm not as afraid to fail 
as I used to be, because I’m learning to ac- 
cept myself for who I am.” 

Could the notion of having to accept 
her own shortcomings and limitations 
ever have occurred to Rebecca De Mor- 
nay, who played the cool, glossy, blond 
hooker in Risky Business? She and her 
mother were chronic, habitual travelers 
when she was little, and at one point they 
fetched up in Kitzbithel, the Austrian ski 

resort. Rebecca, who 








































did not speak German, nev- 
ertheless persuaded her mother to enroll 
her in school there. She graduated some 
years later with top honors; along the 
way, she wrote, directed and acted in a 
play the school put on. At 15 she also, 
somehow, wrote a song that was used in a 
Bruce Lee kung-fu movie. Was life to 
hold anything more? You bet. Some years 
later, she signed on as an apprentice with 
Francis Ford Coppola’s Zoetrope group 
and got to say a whole line—"Excuse me, 
those are my waffles’—in Coppola’s 
strange, airless film One from the Heart. 
Her next onscreen line was harder 
to forget: “Are you ready for me, 
Ralph?” The movie was Paul Brickman’s 
uproarious young-'n’-dumb flick Risky 
Business, and no one was ready for 
De Mornay. She was a call girl with a 
heart of Kevlar, growling seductively at 
the stupefied Tom Cruise, who played a 
suburban high school senior whose par- 
ents had gone off on vacation. The script 
managed to satirize kids, adults, greed, 
sex, Porsches and the Princeton admis- 
sions process in less than two hours, and 













De Mornay was easily best-of-show. 
Thousands cheered. De Mornay went 
on to play a rock singer opposite Michael 
O’Keefe’s baseball player in The Slug- 
ger's Wife, a problem film written by Neil 
Simon that somehow failed to be funny 
about women’s careers and self-realiza- 
tion. Then, shrewdly, she dropped down 
to a supporting role in The Trip to Bounti- 
Jul, a film in which the redoubtable Ger- 
aldine Page, who won an Oscar for it 
this spring, does the bravura acting. Page 
is an old woman who wants to see her 
hometown before she dies. De Mornay 
plays the wife of a soldier, who meets 
Page in a bus station. She sits primly 
with her handbag in 
her lap and leaves 
the big, round ges- 
tures to Page. The 
contrast is expert 
moviemaking. 
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De Mornay, now 
23, is beguiled by the 
notion of directing mu- 
sic videos, and she may 
spend all night, given 
any encouragement, 


down tracks in a Man- 
hattan recording studio. 
She is studying acting 
with Geraldine Page, 
among others, and, yes, 
she is romantically in- 
volved. She does not 
want to talk about this 
condition, she says, be- 
cause she does not know 
how to describe a complex 
personal relationship in 
two sentences. Her career 
is bubbling with offers. De 
Mornay is fully adult now, 
a professional actress, pos- 
sibly the most mature of 
a promising new bunch. 
Hand out the diplomas and 
play the recessional: the 
class of '86 has graduated. 

This is a comforting thought, and 
the moviegoer feels proud and almost 
parental for having seen these beguiling 
youngsters through their difficult teen- 
age years. Good sense suggests, howev- 
er, that it is prudent not to get too com- 
fortable. Even now, with the battered 
fortress of adulthood in grave need of 





repairs, a fresh assault is gathering. Sure 
as Sony makes videotape, unknown 
young directors with the artistic sensi- 


watching a band lay | 








bility of not-yet-great white sharks are | 


prowling the Taco Bells. Movie-struck, 
semi-pubescent punks with their ciga- 
rette packs turned up in the sleeves 
of their T shirts are spotting them 


and shooting their best Judd Nelson | 


looks. And 14-year-old girls in 


shouldn’t-be-legal shorts are looking | 


cute and plotting how to be Katharine 

Hepburn, or maybe even Ally Sheedy. 

The classes of °87 through 90 are al- 

ready hard at work. —By John Skow. 

Reported by Michael Riley/Los Angeles and 
| William Tynan/New York 
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Theater — 








A Player’s Map of the World 





Dum the past decade Chicago has 
nurtured the nation’s liveliest region- 
al-theater scene. Now a group of enter- 
prising veterans of that inventive but of- 
ten underfinanced milieu has undertaken 
to expose the city’s audiences to the best 
of what the world has to offer. During 
May the $2.4 million Chicago Interna- 
tional Theater Festival has 
featured four productions by 
Britain’s National Theater, 
works by companies from 
Spain, Italy, Israel and Japan, 
and a stirring cry against 
apartheid by five black mem- 
bers of the Market Theater 
Company of South Africa— 
plus nearly a dozen shows by 
Chicago troupes, ranging 
from classics to sex farce. The 
last American stage festival of 
this magnitude was in Los 
Angeles during the 1984 
Olympics. The next is less 
than a month away, in Balti- 
more. Chicago has set a high 
standard for it to match. 

The visiting companies 
and their productions seem to 
have been carefully chosen to 
fit the Chicago sensibility. 
The city’s ensembles special- 
ize in raw, emotive, hyperki- 
netic staging, frequently 
marked by raucous humor 
and explosive violence. The best-known 
ensemble, Steppenwolf, describes the bulk 
of its work as “rock-’n’-roll theater.” Al- 
though none of the visiting troupes is so 
| aggressively young and punky, all of them 
display a gutsy, freewheeling manner. 

El Tricicle, a gymnastic trio from Bar- 
celona, charmed audiences by taking on 
and conquering the unlikely challenge of 
finding 90 minutes of virtually wordless 
comedy mostly about waiting in an air- 
port. I Saltimbanchi, which opens this 
week, features Italian brothers in slap- 
stick adaptations of commedia dell’arte 
routines. Humor was used for darker pur- 
poses by the Market Theater in Asina- 
mali!, an episodic piece about five politi- 
cal prisoners and how they wound up 
being jailed, and by Israel's Haifa Munici- 
pal Theater in Ghetto, a Brechtian circus 
depicting the oppression of Jews in a Lith- 
uanian enclave. Both pieces depend more 
on the energy and charm of performers 
than on the sprawling scripts. 

World War II is also the theme of the 
updated version of The Trojan Women by 
Japan’s Suzuki Company of Toga, which 
is still running. The troupe, which mingles 
ancient and modern art in a melodramat- 
ic spectacle, has influenced a number of 











| stamping movement by the 


Chicago mounts a freewheeling international festival 


young American directors, notably Peter 
Sellars of the American National Theater 
at Washington’s Kennedy Center. Trojan 
Women, in the repertory for a decade, has 
become the company’s signature piece. 
Not much of Euripides’ tragedy is recog- 
nizable to non-Japanese-speaking audi- 
ences, except a particularly vicious dis- 





Jigs and capers: McKellen as Mr. Puff in The Critic 


Webster's Jacobean tragedy. Actors clad 
in funereal black moved menacingly amid 
the stately but decaying gray palatial sets; 
virtually the only color was a frequent 
splash of blood. The ensemble followed 
with an energetic rendition of Chekhov's | 
The Cherry Orchard. 

For a jubilant finale, the troupe is now 
performing an uproarious double bill 
about bad theater and worse reviewers: | 
Tom Stoppard’s staging of his own The 
Real Inspector Hound, followed by Sheri- 
dan’s dizzying spoof of epic tragedy, The 
Critic, last seen on Broadway 40 years ago 
in a production that featured 
Laurence Olivier and Ralph 
Richardson in roles that 
= McKellen and Petherbridge | 
play. Hound is a schoolboy- | 
clever send-up of Agatha 
Christie’s The Mousetrap, with 
all its clunking contrivances, 
coupled with the petulant fan- 
tasies of a second-string critic 
(Petherbridge) about an upris- 
ing by all the world’s also-rans 
Delightful all the way, it is 
nonetheless utterly upstaged | 
by Sheridan’s farce, one of the 
funniest plays in the English 
language and certainly the 
funniest about the theater. 

McKellen, giving perhaps 
the best performance of his ca- 
reer, is Mr. Puff, a hyperkinet- 
ic and vaguely Celtic specialist | 
in panegyric, which is to say, a 
forerunner of the modern pub- 
lic relations man. From tout- 





Bringing down the house, literally, in an epic spoof. 


memberment of a doll representing | 
Astyanax, the last male member of the | 
ruling house of Troy. Most of the piece is a 
sung-spoken graveyard lament by an old 
and penniless woman who imagines her- 
self to be Hecuba, the bereft and enslaved 
queen of Troy. Menace and 
suffering pervade the foot- 


supporting cast of 16, and in 
the lead part, Kayoko Shira- 
ishi isan embodiment of time- 
less agony. 

The high point of the festi- 
val was the only U.S. engage- 
ment this year for the Nation- 
al Theater subcompany, led 
by Edward  Petherbridge, 
twice a Tony nominee for 
roles in Nicholas Nickleby and 
Strange Interlude, and Ian 
McKellen, a Tony winner for 
his portrayal of the jealous 
composer Salieri in Amadeus. 
Each production in Chicago has show- 
cased the two principals and three com- 
parably talented colleagues, Greg Hicks, 
Eleanor Bron and Jonathan Hyde. The 
stand opened with The Duchess of Malfi 
in a faithfully Grand Guignol rendition of 
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Shiraishi in Women 


ing others, he has turned to 
writing his own epic tragedy, 
The Spanish Armada. At a rehearsal, ev- 
erything goes wrong. The actors drop 
whole swatches of dialogue as turgid and 
unplayable. The bit players upstage the 
leads, who swat them. A sword fight is a 
model of slapstick ineptitude. A Minister 
of State (Petherbridge) comes 
out, stares at the audience long 
and balefully, and departs; he 
is, Mr. Puff explains, contem- 
plating politics but discreetly 
not discussing it. When at last 
the battle with the armada un- 
folds, it is a clash between two 
tiny, hand-manipulated boats, 
reminiscent of a puppet show 

At this point the scenery be- 
gins to collapse around the 
cast until the stage is a sham- 
bles. McKellen, still capering, 
still jigging, still shaking his 
frizzy ginger hair, surveys this 
chaos, cheerily chirps, “Ah, 
yes, very well, but not perfect,” 
and really brings down the house. For 
this capstone to a richly varied festival, 
Chicagoans can thank the homegrown 
troupes that have put the city’s name in 
boldface on the theatrical map of the 
world. —By William A. Henry Il 
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& BEIJING THE SAME DAY. 
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Only in Ontario can 
you find such an 
exquisite blending of 
the world's cultures. 
Each has brought some- 
thing unique to enrich our province. 
As a matter of fact, coming to 
Toronto, Ontario is literally 
like taking a world tour but a lot 
closer. With the great rate of 
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Come on up to Ontario, 
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the very best that the world has 
to offer. ° 

For more information on vaca- 
tions in Ontario, call us TOLL FREE 
al 1-800-268-3735. 







“When the man arrived... 
his face was torn to bits. 


And yet the doctors... 
just shunted him off to 
Charity (a state-run hospital) 
because he had no insurance.’ 


“Pemine” of uninsured patients from 
one hospital to another is one alarming 
result of health care cost-cutting, the sub- 
ject of DISCOVER’ latest Special 

Report. 

And it gets worse. In attempting to stem 
the rise in medical bills, a new insurance 
system makes it advantageous for hospitals 
to discharge patients as quickly as possi- 
ble—perhaps even before 


about new lows in our language? Get a 
light look at “Tech-Speak,”’ a form of 
English in which elevator operators 
become a vertical transportation corps and 
a bartender an applied ethanol chemist. 

You'll also learn of a new method of 
birth control now being tested in Australia. 
It’s a vaccine, and it’s designed to prevent 
pregnancy with one shot a year. 

Look to DISCOVER 





they are well. 


Depression, Tech-Speak 
and the Annual Birth 
Control Shot 


There’s good news for 
the millions of Americans 
suffering from depression. 
Treatments for depression, 
a disease caused by a com- 
bination of genetic make- 
up and stress, have become 
more successful and offer 
hope where there was 
once, not long ago, only 
fear and grief. 

Is high tech bringing 


every month for exciting 
updates on progress— 
from the latest on 
medical care to new 
machines that could 
change your life. 


Pick it up at your 
newsstand. 





For a money-saving subscription, call 1-800-621-4800 
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An opportunity of a lifetime! 
A limited number of replicas will 
be cast because of the scarcity of 
authentic Statue of Liberty-Ellis 
Island materials. The price of 
your commemorative statue is 
only $79.95. To order, fill out the 
coupon on this page and mail to: 
Liberty Replica, PO. Box 1886, El 
Paso, Texas 79975. Or call toll 
free 1-800-338-3338. 


Act now to avoid the pos- 
sibility of disappointment! 








* * * %* OFFICIAL * * * * 
100th Anniversary Replica 
of The Statue of Liberty 


Made with authentic materials from the Statue 
of Liberty-Ellis Island National Monument 
Prepare for the greatest gala America has ever seen — 
the unveiling and re-lighting of The Statue of Lib- 
erty...newly restored for her 100th birthday! As part of 
the restoration process, portions of the iron and copper 

have been recovered from Liberty and Ellis Island. 
These precious materials have been incorporated into 

this commemorative tribute — the most beautiful and 

meaningful replica of the Statue of Liberty ever offered. 


An exact likeness of Lady Liberty! 

The 100th Anniversary Replica of The Statue of Liberty 
is an exact likeness of America’s greatest national land- 
mark. You see all the details — as sharp and crisp as the 
original. Lady Liberty's crown of seven spikes. Her majes- 
tic face — the image of hope! The broken shackles at her 
feet. The tablet in her left hand, the Torch of Liberty in 
her right. Everything is authentic...including more than 
30% of the materials used to make the replica. 

You will feel a sense of awe when you see this rep- 
lica...and especially when you touch her! For what you 
will be touching, in a way, is Lady Liberty herself! 


Certificate of Authenticity 
Signed by Mr. Lee A. Iacocca 


CERTIFICATE OF AUTHENTICITY 
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Each 11” tall replica will be accompanied by a Certificate 
of Authenticity bearing the signature of Mr. Lee lacocca, 
Chairman of The Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island Founda- 
tion, Inc. 
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« * * * * 100th Anniversary Statue of Liberty * * * * * | 
Yes, I wish to own the 100th Anniversary Replica of The Statue of Liberty. | understand that my | 
replica will be shipped within 8-10 weeks. If | am not completely satisfied, | may return my | 
Statue within 30 days for prompt refund or replacement l 
Number 
Ordered ——__._—«-—: Name I 
Price _$79 29 5 A Address : 
AmountDue* oS City State Zip | 
Indicate Payment Choice: [) My check or money order is enclosed (1 Charge my credit card | 
and made payable to: Liberty Replica C) visa CJ AMEX [7] MC | 
Credit Card No. Exp. Date I 
Mail to Liberty Replica Signature I 
P.O. Box 1886 Credit Card orders without exp date and signature cannot be processed. } | 
El Paso, TX 79975 "TX, KS, & NY residents please add sales tax | 


OR CALL TOLL FREE: 1-800-338-3338 
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SuperValue Weekly Rates 


$95 5115 5135 
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Florida 
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Houston 
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New York Airport 
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Avis SuperValue Rates are available across America. And 


they're backed by our famous “We try harder” spirit” For 
details, see your travel consultant or call us at 1-800-331-1212. 7 VARY 
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What Jenks does not say Is 
that the rules of the game 





__ Books 


The Old Man and the Sea Change 


| THE GARDEN OF EDEN by Ernest I lem ingway; Scribners; 247 pages; $18.95 





hoever said dead men tell no tales 

did not account for Ernest Heming- 
way. Since he was buried in 1961, ten 
books have been published with his name 
on them. They include memoirs, letters, 
sketches and two novels, Islands in the 
Stream and now The Garden of Eden, a 
kinky love triangle about a promising 
young writer and two women on the lead- 
ing edge of fashion and sexual mechanics. 
The setting is the coast of southern 
France during the mid-1920s. The sun is 
strong, the water clean, the food good and 
true. Best of all, the hotel Grau du Roi isa 
fine place to be a writer named David 
Bourne, honeymooning and working on a 


story of a youth and his father tracking a | 


killer elephant in the African bush 

The language and rhythms of the 
book belong unmistakably to the Marl- 
boro Man of American letters. So too do 
the prose mannerisms that have become 
the stock of imitators and parodists. But 
there are also passages that recall Hem- 
ingway doing what nobody did better, fo- 
cusing on the point where action and feel- 
ing become indistinguishable. 

There is art in The 
Garden of Eden; there is 
also evidence of many arti- 
facts. Hemingway began 
the book after World War 
Il. In 1947 he wrote the 
critic Maxwell Geismar, 
“Getting very big but I cut 
the hell out of it periodical- 
ly.” Just how big became 
the concern of Scribners 
Editor Tom Jenks, 35, who 
got the job of salvaging a 
247-page novel out of 1,500 
pages of manuscript 
“Editing Hemingway was 
like wrestling with a god,” 
says the amiable Virginian 


require that the god must 
look like the winner. The 
Garden of Eden is, after all, 
what publicity depart- 
ments call a_ publishing 





ars. Hemingway left some helpful com- 
ments in the margins, but more often 
Jenks was on his own when he had to boil 
down dialogue, eliminate repetitions and 
remove characters and a subplot 

The result is a lean, sensuous narra- 
tive that suggests the existence of a place 
where affluent, middle-aged manuscripts 
can go for a rigorous diet and plastic sur- 
gery. The surface of The Garden of Eden is 
taut, chic and strangely contemporary 
Newly married David and Catherine 
have pioneered their own Club Med on 
the Riviera. It is the perfect place for a sea 
change. The couple spend golden days 
brunching, mixing drinks with Perrier, 
wearing fisherman shirts and espadrilles, 
swimming and tanning in the buff. The 
rate of exchange is very favorable 

The trouble in paradise is that David 
is on the threshold of literary fame while 
the beautiful and rich Catherine is jealous 
of her husband’s reviews. She is also sexu- 
ally unsettled. In bed with David, she 
wants to be a boy. She then persuades her 
husband to join her in getting matching 
short haircuts and a platinum-blond dye 





v' 
Editor Tom Jenks with Hemingway portrait: “Like wrestling with a god” 


Excerpt 


‘Dave, you don’t mind if we’ve gone to the devil, 


event. Interviews and ap- é di 

pearances are planned for | do you?’ 

Jenks. This isa rare career | ‘No, girl,’ he said. 
opportunity for a young ‘Don’t call me girl.’ 


editor, and a delicate mat- 
ter as well. He has done an 
excellent job, yet he must 
repeatedly give assurances 
that all the words in the 
book are Hemingway’s. He 
must also defend his cuts 
and rearrangements 
against purists and schol- 





‘Where I'm holding you you are a girl, he said. . . 

‘They’re just my dowry,’ she said. ‘The new is my | 
surprise .. . Feel my cheeks and the back of my neck. | 
Oh it feels so wonderful and good and clean and new. 
Please love me David the way I am. Please un- 5 y 
derstand and love me.’ 


job. (Hemingway fans may recall that the 
Catherine of A Farewell to Arms also sug- 
gests twin coiffures but without the 
bleach.) Eventually, Catherine comes out 
of the closet on the arm of the dark, lovely 
and rich Marita 

“All things truly wicked start from in- 
nocence,”” Hemingway once wrote. Adam 
and Eve got the message late, and so do 
David and Catherine. Her kittenish an- 
tics turn savage. She thrusts Marita and 
her husband together with predictable 
consequences and then strikes out at both 
of them. The situation is somewhat simi- 
lar to the time Hemingway and his first 
wife Hadley spent a summer living with 
Pauline Pfeiffer, a Paris Vogue editor who 
was to become the second Mrs. Heming- 
way. Yet Catherine shares some of her 
most unbecoming characteristics with 
Zelda Fitzgerald, the envious and unbal- 
anced wife of Hemingway's pal F. Scott 

If Hemingway had completed this ro- 
mance, perhaps Catherine would have 
had more than two dimensions. The first 
is what Edmund Wilson called “the all- 
too-perfect felicity of a youthful erotic 
dream.” The second hinges on the age-old 
view of woman as the cause of original sin 
Catherine is a spoiler whose taste in for- 
bidden fruit threatens the private Eden of 
David's art. It is the place where he strug- 
gles with his own lost innocence 

Despite some tender 
pillow talk and David's 
willingness to follow Cath- 
erine to the hairdresser, 
The Garden of Eden is not 
the work of a secret quiche 
eater. Catherine's urges do 
not come naturally to Da- 
vid. His women are part of 
the external world, like the 
baking Mediterranean sun 
and the bracing sea. As al- 
ways in Hemingway, those 
externals are observed 
with a meticulous objectiv- 
ity that conveys loneliness. 
There are also many self- 
conscious passages on the 
writer's solitary struggle 
For example: “It is all very 
well for you to write simply 
and the simpler the better 
But do not start to think so 
damned simply. Know 
how complicated it is and 
then state it simply.” Since 
he did not finish this diffi- 
cult task, Hemingway can- 
not be blamed if there is 
less than meets the eye in 
The Garden of Eden. What 
does meet the eye is often 
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enough. There is always 
magic in discovering a 
“new” Hemingway. Not 


many posthumous writers 
can make that claim 


— By R.Z. Sheppard 
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secretary's 
typewriter cant 
keep numbers 
straight. 


EAR MS. LOVE, If | 
have to line up another 
column of figures on the 
decimal point with my old 
typewriter, I'll be lining up 
for the booby hatch. Any 
suggestions? —GOING 
BONKERS IN YONKERS 


DEAR BONKERS, Your 
problem is not your mind 
It's an old-fashioned electric 
typewriter with no brains 

What you need is a Minolta 
electronic typewriter. It will line 
up those decimal points auto- 
matically. 

And Minolta electronics have 
lots of other features to help a 
busy person like you keep 
things straight. Like automatic 
centering, underlining, bold- 
facing, right justification, super- 
scripts and subscripts. And a 
whole lot more 

From their liquid crystal dis- 
plays to their letter-quality dai- 
sywheel printing, Minolta elec- 





Electronic typewriters. Only from the mind of Minolta 


tronic typewriters are designed 
to make your life easier. They 
have a correction feature that 
lets you erase whole lines of text 
automatically. And an electronic 
memory to store frequently 
used phrases and addresses 

Call Minolta at 1-800-526- 
5256.In New Jersey call (201) 342- 
6707.Or see your Minolta dealer 
He will be glad to show you how 
Minolta electronic typewriters 
help speed your work. And help 
you stay sane no matter how 
crazy your day gets 

Yours for a happier office, 
Elizabeth Love 


©1986 Minolta Corp 





| A‘ 45, a celebrated writer named Mar- 


THOMAS VICTOR 














Books 


Making Amends 


EXPENSIVE HABITS | 
by Maureen Howard 
Simon & Schuster; 298 pages; $17.95 


garet Flood receives the news that her 
heart is damaged and her days numbered. 
This death sentence concentrates her 
mind wonderfully. She first thinks, natu- 
rally, of herself, “a sick woman in her 
middle years, betrayed by one man, aban- 
doned by another.” But as she retreats 
from the hospital into her aerie of an 
apartment overlooking Central Park, 
Margaret moves 
beyond present dis- 
tress toward mem- 
ories of the people 
who have helped to 
make her what she 
has become: a suc- 
cessful, solitary, dy- | 
ing woman. 

Maureen How- 
ard’s fifth novel of- 
fers far less bit- 
terness than _ its 
premise promises. 
Her heroine will 
not be content with simply calling up the 
past and assessing blame. Margaret wants 
to make amends for her own mistakes, in 
her life and in her books. She is also willing 
to go to extraordinary lengths to stay alive. 

Thus John Flood, her first husband, 
appears in the narrative in three incarna- 
tions. He is the young doctor pursuing a 
brilliant future while his equally young 
wife sells her first book and discovers his 
infidelity with a night nurse. He is then 
the aggrieved ex-husband, complaining 
that Margaret’s popular second novel, a 
“revenge tragedy” about their broken 
marriage, has damaged his reputation. 
And he is also the man, now a respected 
heart surgeon and administrator in Balti- 
more, to whom Margaret runs with a plea 
for a second opinion and chance: “Give 
me borrowed time, six months the way 
they do in bogus movies. Fair trade-off. 
Take it, Johnny. Take the rewrite.” 

Margaret's revised version of her life 
introduces characters who were once sec- 
ondary in her fiction but who assume a 
new importance. Dr. Flood, remarried 
and remorseful that in his career he “has 
hoed a narrow row,” assigns Margaret’s 
case to a talented younger colleague. An 
Operation seems in order. Whether it suc- 
ceeds or not, the patient wants to explain 
to her only child, Bayard, 16, the son of 
her second marriage, why his parents 
broke up and why his once aristocratic fa- 
ther, Pinkham Strong, has become the al- 
coholic custodian of a secondhand-clothes 
shop in lower Manhattan 

Margaret's written apologia to her son 
forms one vivid strand of this intricately 
interwoven novel. She and Pinkham had 
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flourished during the 1960s. It wasa time of 
adolescent hope, particularly for people 
entering their 30s and 40s. She writes, 
“Your father, think of it, Bayard, was re- 
building slums. There was to be warmth 
and light, Shakespeare and the beat of Af- 
rican drums ... Your mother wrapped in 
a Slave’s headcloth above a bastard dashi- 
ki. French champagne with grits. See the 
good of it before you laugh at us.” 

That final request applies not just to 
Bayard but to everyone who enters the 
dense, diffracted world of Expensive Hab- 
its. What Margaret Flood calls “the un- 
flattering double vision of time” renders 
nearly everything that passes under her 
scrutiny as fused contradictions. With the 
best will in the world, people fail each oth- 
er. Careful planning gives way to absurd 
accidents. There is a shocking death in 
this book, but the circumstances that lead 
up to it seem as fanciful and inevitable as 
the consequences that follow. 

As she has done in her other novels 
and in the prizewinning autobiography 
Facts of Life (1978), the author smuggles 
more subjects into a book than its length 
seems to allow, In addition to Flood and 


pensive Habits gives intense, alert atten- 


panic maid, the political troubles in U.S. 
life from Senator Joe McCarthy through 
Watergate, and the waning days of a 
small tribe of New York radicals and in- 
tellectuals. Howard, 55, has skills that do 
not comfortably translate into screaming 
paperback covers and megabuck reprints. 
She is one of those rare contemporaries 
whose work demands, and deserves, 
rereadings. —By Paul Gray 


_ . 
Inspirations 
THE ORIGINALS by William Amos 
Little, Brown; 614 pages; $19.95 





“4y t began as a diary .. . little by little it 
began to turn itself into a story.” So 
Katherine Anne Porter described the act 
of writing, and her alchemy of experience 
into story is as old as fiction itself. Some 
3,000 instances of the process appear in 
The Originals, a witty and thorough com- 
pendium that traces novels, plays and 
tales back to their sources. No matter how 
extravagant the characters seem on the 
page, claims British Journalist William 
| Amos, every one of them was based on an 
actual person. 

Some of his entries are speculative: 
Ophelia may have been the Katharine 
Hamlet who drowned in the Avon river in 
1579. But other cases are beyond argu- 
ment. Harold Skimpole, the “damaged 
young man ... who had undergone some 
unique process of depreciation” in Bleak 
House, was the poet Leigh Hunt. A boast- 
ing letter from Charles Dickens is exhibit 
A: “The likeness is astonishing. I don’t 
think it could be more like [Hunt] him- 
self.” Dickens tempered his Victorian por- 
trait with humor, but George Eliot was 
made of sterner stuff. Apologizing to a cler- 





her extended if disaffected families, Ex- | 


tion to the domestic problems of a His- | 
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F could be Monte Carlo. 
Or the Bahamas. Or the French Riviera: 
But it’s ever so much more. 
And ever so much more affordable. 


As Veons 
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Now isthe time for 
all wise fathers to rise 
and shout,“I'm long 

on ties, but short a 
The Famous Grouse!” 


Hinting is for the birds. 
You'll be 
sitting there on 
Father's Day —_ 
with a lapful of 7—> 


Oe me 


ties, socks and — 
handkerchiefs fuss” if you do not 
set the family straight. 

We presume, of course, that 
ou want to be ae with Scot- 
ands finest and favorite Scotch. 

Who on earth wouldn't? 

This is what kings get on 
King’s Day. 
So, suffer not those 
predictable flat boxes. 
2) Speak up. Speak out. 
ustm,| Speak now. “I want The 
“2 Famous Grouse!... 
please”’ 


THE FAMOUS GROUSE* 


Scotland sends its best. 
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| for the man who had lived it? A Swazi 
| warrior named M’hlopekazi was more | 





gyman who had recognized an unflattering 
likeness in Scenes of Clerical Life, she ex- 
plained that she had thought he was dead. 

There are occasions, Amos admits, 
when the distortions of life far exceed 
those of art. Evelyn Waugh’s scapegrace 
Basil Seal (Black Mischief) is based in part 
on an aristocrat who might have arrived 
from the set of early Monty Python. As 
a houseguest, Basil Sheridan Hamilton- | 
Temple-Blackwood, 
Fourth Marquess 
of Dufferin and 
Ava, liked to bor- 
row a pound from 
the butler and later 
tip him with it. The 
title character of 
V.S. Naipaul’s A 
House for Mr. Bis- 
was is a version of 
the author’s father, 
a West Indian jour- 
nalist. Seepersad 
Naipaul publicly 
labeled the rite of goat sacrifice supersti- 
tious. He subsequently received a note in 
Hindi ordering him to perform the sacri- 
fice or perish within the week, acquiesced, 
and then went mad. “He looked in the 
mirror one day,” the novelist’s mother re- 
called, “and couldn't see himself. And he 
began to scream.” A siren of Britain’s 
Roaring Twenties, Heiress Nancy Cun- 
ard appears in at least seven books under 
various guises. She “seems to have had 
lovers almost as often as the rest of us 
have lunch,” says Amos, “and such was 
their variety that one wonders if she even 
paused to glance at the menu.” If she did, 
among the entrées she saw were Michael 
Arlen, Richard Aldington, Louis Aragon, 
Aldous Huxley and Wyndham Lewis. 
Alas, at her funeral the pallbearers out- 
numbered the mourners. Writers, unlike 
painters, are not famous for acknowledg- 
ing their models. 

A few originals have taken the oppo- 
site position. Alexander Woollcott, twit- 
ted unmercifully by George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart as The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, played the title role onstage. Ge- 
rard Fairlie, who inspired Sapper’s stolid 
Bulldog Drummond, went on to write sev- 
en further novels about himself after the 
death of the detective’s creator. Still, most 
of those who find themselves appearing 
under other names have a tendency to 
seethe. The reason for their umbrage fre- 
quently has less to do with egos than with 
wallets. The model for the romantic doc- 
tor in W. Somerset Maugham’s story The 
Happy Man was typical. The author had 
profited handsomely from his tale, com- 
plained the original, but where was the fee 


succinct. He was the inspiration for Um- 
slopogaas, the intrepid tribesman of King 
Solomon's Mines. The hunting knife that 
H. Rider Haggard had presented was all 
very well. But, M’hlopekazi protested 
vainly, there was something an African 








Remember special occasions by sending a gift of The Famous Grouse anywhere in the : , ‘ 
continental U.S. where allowed by state law. Call toll-free 1-800-238-4373. The Famous Grouse#* guide would find far more valuable in the 
Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof, © 1986, Imported by Heublein, Inc., Hartford, CT. veld: royalties. — By Stefan Kanter 
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Vu get perfectly focused pictures. Because the What happens when you don't have much light? 
N20 20 focuses automatically, whether your sub- You get perfect pictures even in total darkness. 


ject is moving or still. Because the new SB-20 Autofocus Speedlight helps 
What happens when you don't set the exposure? the N2020 “see” in the dark. 
You get perfectly exposed pictures. Because the You also get a choice of unparalleled Nikon lenses 
N2020 offers three programmed modes for auto- —_ including our popular new zooms. And lots of manual 
exposure, too. options, too. 
What happens when you don't advance the film? So what happens when you buy ° 
You get perfect pictures anyway. Because the N20208 an N2020? Your pictures will be per- We take the work 
built-in motor drive advances it for you. fect whether you are or not. greatest pictures: 


What happens 
when you dont focus 
our new SLR? 
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Miken One year membership in the Nikon USA Club is free with every purchase when you submit the Nikon USA Club application, For further 
FRtr7 7 information write: Dept. N9, Nikon Inc. 19601 Hamilton Ave., Torrance, CA 90502-1309. © Nikon Inc., 1986. 
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he loan exhibition of “Gothic 

and Renaissance Art in Nu- 
remberg, 1300-1550,” on view at 
New York City’s Metropolitan 
Museum through June 22, is the 
kind of show that one hopes to see 
in a great encyclopedic institution 
like the Met. It is not, in the com- 
mon show-biz sense, a blockbuster. 
It takes a fascinating but unfamil- 
iar subject and handles it with im- 
mense art-historical skill. It en- 
larges one’s sense of civilization. 

When Albrecht Direr, Nu- 
remberg’s best-known artist, saw 
a collection of pre-Columbian 
gold that had been brought from 
the New World in the early 16th 
century, he marveled at “the sub- 
tle Ingenia of men in foreign 
lands.” This show gives Ameri- 
cans a good opportunity to return 
the compliment. Nuremberg was 
one of the great entrepreneurial 
centers of the late Middle Ages: 
innovative in production, much 
concerned with quality control, 
widely specialized, adventurous, 
rich and proud. Its burghers and 
nobles demanded art to match. 
The curators of this show have not 
stinted on what one might call the 
oo-ah side—the gold- and silverwork, 
the enamels and tiny carvings, the intri- 
cate chalices and aquamaniles that ex- 
pressed the patrician sumptuousness of 
the city’s religious and secular life. There 
is, for instance, one of the most extrava- 
gant objects in the history of European 
metalwork, the Schiliisselfelder Ship, 
made for a local burgher in 1503 by, some 
historians suppose, Albrecht Diirer’s fa- 
ther. It is a huge drinking cup in the form 
of an armed three-masted carrack, nearly 
3 ft. high, done in silver gilt, complete 
down to the last cannon and sheave, its 
decks and rigging swarming with 74 tiny 
sailors and passengers. In detail if not, 
perhaps, in sculptural grace, it out-Celli- 
nis Cellini. 

The show covers every medium of vi- 
sual art known in Europe, from armor to 
paper, from ceramics to tapestry. Direr, 
of course, is universally known—the Leo- 
nardo of the North, spiky, obsessive, all- 
seeing, whose images fluctuate between 
reverence for the world’s tender details 
and horror at its resilient otherness. In 
Direr as in no other artist one sees the 
moralized universe of the Middle Ages re- 
treating before the scientific one of the 
Renaissance, not giving ground gracefully 
but fighting every inch of the way. What 
the Nuremberg show offers is virtually a 
self-contained retrospective of his 
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Out of Gothic, into the Future 


Veit Stoss’s carvings are the revelation ofa Nuremberg show 





Stoss’s The Archangel Raphael and the Young Tobias, 1516 
A Nostradamus-like prophecy of 20th century sculpture. 


prints—famous ones like Melencolia I or 
Knight, Death and Devil, less commonly 
seen images such as his suites of woodcuts 
illustrating the life of the Virgin—fleshed 
out with a selection of paintings and 
drawings. Anywhere else, this would be a 
show on its own. One would expect such 
material to dominate any exhibition it ap- 
peared in. But here Diirer has competi- 
tion from an artist not nearly so well 
known outside Germany 
as himself: the sculptor 
Veit Stoss. 

Stoss was without ques- 
tion the greatest German 
sculptor of the Renais- 
sance. His life carried Nu- 
remberg sculpture out of 
the Gothic into the future, 
for it was extremely long: 
he was born before 1450, 
perhaps as early as 1438, 
and died in 1533. He was 
said to have been arrogant, 
prickly and a freethinker, 
but an exceptional teacher; 
his artistic disciples in Nu- 
remberg were many. His 
relations with the powers 
that were do not seem to 
have been easy. In 1477 he 








for Cracow, in Poland, where he worked 
for nearly 20 years. In 1503, after getting 
back to Nuremberg, he forged a promis- 
sory note to extract money from a 
businessman he believed had cheated 
him; Stoss, by now a man in his 
late 50s or early 60s, was branded 
on both cheeks for that. In later 
years he was in and out of dungeon 
and lived under a cloud of civic dis- 
approval, while Direr, some 30 
years his junior, dined with hu- 
manists and councilmen and en- 
joyed a life stipend from Emperor 
Maximilian I. 

Stoss produced nothing, it 
seems, in the last ten years of 
his life. Yet this unrespectable 
old man was capable of dazzling 
technical feats which, far from be- 
ing mere Last-Supper-carved-on- 
a-peachstone declamation, were 
filled with grave and intense emo- 
tion. As with Bernini a century lat- 
er, we do Stoss a big injustice if we 
suppose his intimidating virtuosity 
was in some way hollow. “A mir- 
acle in wood,” wrote the 16th cen- 
tury Italian art chronicler Giorgio 
Vasari on seeing one of Stoss’s 
carvings that had found its way to 
Florence. It was done “with such 
subtlety as to amaze the world.” 

Nobody had ever pushed the 
spatial possibilities of wood carving 
so far, something Stoss did by defy- 
ing the apparent limits of the block. 
He combined two sculptural modes: 
the relatively straightforward, subtly con- 
tinuous modeling of the human face and 
figure and a wild abstract convolution and 
hollowing of draperies, a sense of the pure 
plane jutting and receding in space that 
surrounds his bodies with an ecstatic coro- 
na of motion. His linden-wood carving of 
The Archangel Raphael and the Young To- 
bias, 1516, is a tour de force of this kind. 
Though every crinkle of the figures’ drap- 
ery looks natural, the 
planes of wood are whit- 
tled down to a fierce thin- 
ness, a buckling, bladelike 
sweep that from some an- 
gles seems to overwhelm 
the figure it surrounds and 
turn into a Nostradamus- 
like prophecy of 20th cen- 
tury constructed sculpture. 
These planes, screwing 
around the axes of arm and 
body, are given a momen- 
tum and _ self-sufficiency 
unique in the history of 
wood carving. Stoss’s work, 
which can rarely be seen in 
quantity outside Nurem- 
berg, is the revelation of this 
show, and nobody interest- 
ed in the unfolding possibil- 





renounced his Nuremberg —_— ities of sculpture should 
citizenship and departed Schiisselfelder Ship, 1503 miss it. —y Robert Hughes 
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Canada Puts On a Fair That’s Fun 





he signs leading from the airport into 

Vancouver boast IT’S OUR YEAR! 
C’EST NOTRE ANNEE! And so it is, in Eng- 
lish, French and just about every other 
language of the globe. Surrounded on one 
side by snowcapped mountains, on the 
other by chill Pacific waters, the San 
Francisco of Canada, as it is often called, 
now has an additional adornment, a 
world’s fair. Open since the beginning of 
the month, Expo 86 is already a success 
by the most firmly pedestrian standard: 
crowds are standing in line to love it. 

Vancouver is one of the most serene 
big cities in North America, as well as one 
of the most polite. Its climate, much like 
Seattle’s, is cool and moist and is as hospi- 
table to tourists as it is to flowers, the regi- 
ments of tulips and carpets of pansies that 
are seen everywhere. The fair’s original 
purpose was to mark the centennial of the 
opening of the Canadian transcontinental 
railway. A more practical goal was to 
boost the ailing economy of British Co- 
lumbia. But now it is benefiting from a 
larger circumstance. In a world fright- 
ened by terrorism, this international gath- 
ering stretched out along the curving wa- 
terfront looks as if it will be the summer’s 
Mecca for Americans who want to leave 
the U.S., taste a variety of foreign cultures 
and return without undue anxiety. 

There is, in fact, something for every- 
body at Expo, which is already being 
compared with the last Canadian fair, 
Montreal’s popular Expo 67. Some 54 
countries, nine Canadian provinces and 
territories, three American states (Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California) and a doz- 
en or more major companies have set up 
pavilions that emphasize the theme of the 
fair: transportation and communication. 
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The lines are forming for Vancouver's Expo 86 


In three days a fast-walking visitor 
can hop across continents by taking a 
boat down the Yangtze River, touching 
an exact model of the Soviet spaceship 
that ventured through Halley’s comet and 
seeing John Lennon’s flower-decorated 
Rolls-Royce. One of the chief delights of 
most visitors seems to be filling Expo 
passports with the stamps of each coun- 
try. Children, adults, everyone wants a 
stamp. When the emblem of the Ivory 
Coast failed to arrive during the first 
week, a slim young woman in a long 
black-and-white dress made do by pa- 
tiently writing in each book: “Céte 
d'Ivoire Pavillon.” Who knows? That 
may be the fair’s most treasured souvenir. 

The best place to start sightseeing is at 
Canada’s own pavilion, which is across 


Awash in playgrounds: pitching 
be PE 
i Be i a ar 


town, half a mile or so from the rest of 
Expo. Set on a giant pier, it is topped by 
five soaring fiber-glass sails and looks a 
little like an 18th century man-of-war 
striding into the wind. Get into line—the 
first, alas, of many at Expo—for two in- 
formative and blissfully short movies 
about the host country. Next comes a nev- 
er failing crowd pleaser, a 3-D extrava- 
ganza that among other things, sends a 
train roaring out into the audience. Then 
something even more inventive, Director 
Emil Radok’s multi-imaged story of the 
evolution of communication, ingeniously 
told on nine interconnected screens. 
Perhaps the biggest attention grabber 
in the Canada pavilion, however, is Hy- 
star, a 16-ft. flying saucer that bears more 
than a passing resemblance to one of Ste- 
ven Spielberg's interstellar luxury liners. 
Filled with helium and propelled by five 
tiny rotors, Hystar puts on a show in the 
main hall every 20 minutes, moving, with- 
out help of strings or wires, up, down and 























| monorail actually, to the main 


sideways, as if it had never 
heard of gravity. The insouci- 
ant little saucer has been such 
a hit—often getting spontane- 
ous applause—that its build- 
ers plan to equip it with a TV 
camera next month so that 
audiences can watch them- 
selves watching it. 

After a neck-wrenching 
look at Hystar, a visitor might 
do well to take the SkyTrain, a 


part of Expo back across town 
on a 173-acre site along a har- 
bor inlet. Most people proba- 
bly will feel duty bound to see 
the pavilions of the Big Three, 





















































The SkyTrain swoops past the Swiss exhibit and Swatch display 








people were entertained,” 
says Jim Patterson, spokes- 
man for the Canada pavilion. 
On a nice day there are almost 
certain to be gobs of children 
cavorting in a playground sea 
of plastic orange balls or in 
UFO H20, a humorous collec- 
tion of splashing fountains 
made to look like alien space 
objects. The Land Plaza, with | 
everything from a Singapore 
trishaw and a Philippine jeep- 
ney to a Hong Kong double- 
decker bus, provides compa- 
rable delights. Children, and 
more than a few adults, climb 
all over the extravagantly col- | 








the U.S., the Soviet Union and 
China. The bad news is they 
are far apart from one another, and the 
lines in front are among the longest; the 
worse news is that they all seem to have 
signed a big-power pact to be boring. 

China’s looks like a discount ware- 
house, complete with piles of rugs and 
gewgaws. Inside the Soviet Union’s pavil- 
ion, there are models of satellites and 
space stations, a huge pond on which a 
few little ships make desultory voyages, 
and a large relief map of the USS.R., 
with lights pinpointing major cities and 
prompting a sense of unfortunate irony. 
In each group there is almost always some 
black humorist who asks, “Is Chernobyl 
the one that’s glowing brightest?” The 
American pavilion, dedicated at the last 
moment to the seven astronauts killed in 
the Challenger disaster, deals exclusively 
with space. But most Americans, and 
most others as well, have already seen 
much of the material on TV. Even a full- 
scale interior mock-up of the yet-to-be- 
built space station has a tired back-to-the- 
future look: Captain Kirk’s Starship 
Enterprise put on a better show. 

All three countries might have taken 
a lesson from the Japanese, who have 
thought small rather than big. Much of 
their display consists of a miniature re- 
production of the Japanese transportation 


system: trains scurrying along a maze of | 





From flying saucer to elephant throne in three hard-walking days. 


tracks, trucks and cars hurrying along the 
roads (but stopping obediently for red 
lights), boats going into harbors, and, up 
above, airplanes circling on eternal flight 
paths. Fairgoers whose eyes seemed to 
glaze at the space gadgetry in the other 
pavilions appeared mesmerized by this 
souped-up train set. 


erendipity may prove the best guide, 

for much of the pleasure of Expo 86 
can be found in less expected places and 
in the more unsophisticated exhibits. The 
Thai pavilion, for example, contains the 
throne, 150 years old and encrusted with 
gold leaf, on which the Siamese King rode 
his elephant into battle. When the fight- 
ing became fierce, explains a helpful sign, 
the King would leap onto poor Dumbo’s 
neck, the better to spear the enemy. If 
Hannibal had been so athletic, Carthage 
might never have fallen. The Singapore 
exhibit has a replica of a local market, 
right down to herbs, teas and garish mag- 
azines, and the Italian has replicas of 
Marconi’s original radio sets. 

Realizing that Canadians are some- 
times thought to lack a sense of humor, 
the Expo planners have tried to counter 
that dour image by deploying strolling 
performers, robot minstrels and pockets 
of whimsy. “We wanted to be sure that | 





Awhirl on rides: twist and shout as the Scream Machine puts its own spin on things 








ored vehicles and honk their | 
horns as if they had never 
heard such sounds before. 

Squeals of excitement can be heard 
just about everywhere, from the diabolical 
stomach-churning Scream Machine roller 
coaster to the Space 
Drop, which simulates 
free fall from a height of 
236 ft. “There are a few 
scary seconds while 
you're waiting for the 
parachute to open,” ad- 
mits one man who ven- 
tured up, and down, in a 
tiny capsule, “But it’s a 
lot of fun.” 

Expo’s main audi- 
ence seems sure to be fam- 
ilies. According to the lo- 
cal tabloid, the Province, 
Vancouver prostitutes are 
disappointed by the lack 
of swingers. ‘“SEXPO’ BIG 
FLOP FOR GIRLS, headlined the paper. 
Shoppers are not lacking for other wares, 
however, from hot-weather Guayabera 
shirts at the Cuban exhibit to cold-weather 
Eskimo parkas and beautiful hand-knitted 
sweaters at the various Canadian exhibits. 
Because of a favorable exchange rate (the 





Robot songster 


| Canadian dollar is now worth 73¢), prices 


are relatively cheap for Americans and 
even cheaper for foreigners equipped with 
superstrong currencies like the yen. 
Adventurous eaters can nibble on ev- 
erything from bangers and mash (Britain) 


| to buffalo steak and caribou stew (North- 


west Territories). To sip with the caribou, 
there is clear water from an 8,000-year- 
old Canadian glacier. For those who wan- 
der through Vancouver itself—and every- 
one should—there is wide culinary 
variety, everything from Afghan to Mexi- 
can. On Granville Island, a yuppie heav- 
en of high-priced condominiums and bou- 
tiques, several good restaurants on the 
water top coffee and dessert with a view of | 
the 10 o'clock fireworks display, which 
signals the fair’s nightly closing. 

The only real problem Expo 86 seems 
to face is overpopularity. Lines are al- 
ready long and tedious, and despite the 
SkyTrain, the best way to get around—of- | 
ten the only way—is on foot. You heard it 
here first: take comfortable shoes and 
plenty of patience. —By Gerald Clarke 
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The Joy of Analog 


ook again. The digital watch, that fancy, snappy, high-tech 

hot ticket of just yesterday, is out. Not just for the aristocra- 
cy, for whom digital was always déclassé. But for everyone, from 
the high school kids who fancied whatever was trendiest, to the 
stockbrokers who depended on it to record their jogging laps to 
the hundredth of a second. Last year digital imports dropped al- 
most one-half. According to some estimates, sales have fallen 
from 20% of the jewelry-shop market ten years ago to 2% now. 
The people have spoken. Analog—the old-fashioned watch, the 
one with hands, the one whose mystery lies in the relationship 
between Mickey's big hand and Mickey’s little hand—is back. 

This is a rare triumph for analog. Digital—digital every- 
thing—came advertised as the wave of the future, and indeed 
has swept the world before it. The slide rule, a beautiful analog 
machine that ran on brainpower alone, fell before the hand cal- 
culator with terrible finality. By now it 
might as well be an Etruscan artifact, 

And is there anything with a higher 
technological sheen today than laser- 
read compact disks, the magic of digital- 
ly recorded sound? The CD, as every fol- 
lower of stereo ads knows, is about to 
send the LP, analog in vinyl, the way of 
the De Soto. 

Analog even has an anachronistic 
look. What makes a '30s science-fiction 
movie instantly recognizable as a product 
of the ’30s is the dials. Flash Gordon, fan- 
cy as he is, will forever, hopelessly, be 
turning dials. A glance at Star Trek, on 
the other hand, and you know that mo- 
dernity has arrived. What gives it that 
look? Not Spock's ears, but the lovely 
Lieut. Uhura always fending off nefar- 
ious Klingons by frantically punching 
the keys on her console, the keys to 
the future. 

Digital does not just look more 
modern. It is more modern. Analog devices represent reality 
as a continuum on which things (seconds, degrees, sound 
waves) are assigned a location. Romantic, but not quite as 
practical as digital devices. They represent reality as discrete 
intervals, each assigned some numerical value. And once 
chopped into numbered bits, reality can be manipulated with 
unnatural ease and in an infinity of ways by microprocessors. 
Digital is ideally suited to crunching, shaping and twisting by 
modern computers. Hence such dazzling achievements as syn- 
thetic speech, computer-assisted design and the visual effects 
that the most modest TV station can produce with the flick of 
a switch: images wrapped and flipped and squeezed and 
sometimes turned like pages. 

But now the counterrevolution. First watches. Next, agita- 
tion in the musical precincts, where an audio elite is arguing that 
much of what you have heard about the inevitability, superiority, 
precision of the CD is a hype and a fake. “The greatest step 
backward in the history of audio,” the president of the high-tech 
Sheffield Lab called digital some years ago. At the high end, the 
ultimate in sophisticated and expensive music reproduction, says 
New Republic Critic Edward Rothstein, “I have not heard a sin- 
gle compact disk that sounds as good as the identical [analog] 
record.” Bring back the LP. 

One must not exaggerate. Scientists at the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory in Pasadena will not be twisting dials. With a space- 
craft rounding Uranus at 42,000 m.p.h. 2 billion miles away, 
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they prefer the sureness of digital to the romance of analog. 

And yet it is a small modern pleasure to see waves of the fu- 
ture meet some resistance. The new Lincoln Mark VIT LSC has 
gone back to analog gauges. In the year of old Coke and narra- 
tive radio, hail the return of the analog watch. 

Why has it come back? There are the obvious reasons. After 
a decade, people have discovered that you don’t really need to 
know the time to the millisecond while waiting for the Seventh 
Avenue express. Nor do you have to know what time it is in 
Tokyo right now. (If you live outside Tokyo, that is. And inside 
Tokyo, analog will tell you just fine.) 

Perhaps a social stigma now attaches to digital watches. Peo- 
ple see you walking around with a bunch of numbers on your 
wrist and they get the idea that maybe you couldn’t tell time oth- 
erwise. Never got the hang of it in school. Like reading with your 
finger tracing the words, guiding your 
eye. Who wants to be seen carrying a 
crutch on his wrist? 

And there are the aesthetics. It is 
very hard to make numbers look beauti- 
ful. Functional, perhaps, but never ele- 
gant. In fact, when analog watches really 
want to look beautiful, they leave out the 
numbers altogether. 

In a narrow sense, analog does also 
contain more information than digital. 
The sweep of the second hand defines ev- 
ery possible infinitesimal unit of time. 
But for most of us that is not the appeal of 
analog. After all, the extra information is 
of no use. It whizzes by too fast for the hu- 
man eye to apprehend. When you ask 
someone for the time and he answers, 
“Four fifty-six and thirty-seven sec- 
onds,” you know he’s wearing a digital 
watch. If the fellow next to you has an 
analog watch, you might not even have to 
ask him. You simply lean over, and by 
noticing the general arrangement of the watch’s hands, you 
know where you are in the day, even before the exact time regis- 
ters in your brain as a number. 

That is the beauty of analog. Because—like its linguistic 
companion, the analogy—it tries to reproduce the contour of re- 
ality. It lives in context. There is a before and an after. The digi- 
tal watch gives you precision, but leaves you wondering where 
you are. Analog is a return to a certain harmony that the digital 
world chops away. Thus analog is able to capture qualities that 
digital never will. Only the LP, concludes Rothstein after truly 
heroic experimentation, can convey, say, the piano’s quality of 
“attack and decay.” 

Digital gives you “just the facts, ma’am.” And digested. Digi- 
tal arbitrarily cuts up the continuum of information into bite-size 
bits, selects pieces and presents them back glued together to sim- 
ulate the original continuum. That makes for efficiency. Because 
numbers can be instantly checked for errors and instantly 
re-sent, digital information can be transmitted over vast dis- 
tances and through imperfect media without distortion. It ar- 
rives intact at the other end, ready to be turned back into a 
whole. But not quite the whole. 

The digital watch tells you the time. It does not represent it. 
The digital watch may be going the way of the dodo because all 
that fact makes for too much bulk and too little lift. 

Or to put it another way: analog is to digital as rhyme is to 
reason. Try putting that in digital form. —By Charles Krauthammer 
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The newlyweds were off to live in America. She had put off 
saying good-bye until the very last moment. 

As always, he had something for her: an antique cameo 
brooch. “It was your mother’s,” he said. “I know she’d want you 
to have it.” Then she tried to put her feelings into words 

But how do you begin to tell the person who single- 
handedly raised you how much you love him? 


ith AT&T. 


A ten-minute phone call to England can average as little as 64¢ a minute. 


Just dial the call yourself any night from 6 pm until 7 am. 
If you don’t have International Dialing in your area, you'll still get 
the same low rate as long as special operator assistance is not required 


AT&T International Long Distance Service. 
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time she saw 
England. 
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MR2’s 7-way adjustable driver's Sport = 
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Car and Driver named the affordable mid- 
engine, 2-seater MR2 one of the ten best cars 
| of the year. They wrote, “Any car with a higher 
fun-per-dollar quotient would never be allowed 
by the IRS!’* 
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